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ELEANOR KINZIE GORDON. 
Sketch. 
GEORGE ARTHUR GORDON. 


Historians tell that time required assign true 
value the meaning events and the influence indi- 
viduals; that contemporary comment worthless, because 
the narrator too close the scenes describes; that 
proper perspective lacking until, after the lapse years, 
incidents may grouped their relation each other, 
and the importance the various actors justly estimated. 
But this rule has its exceptions. The mellow touch time 
may mar and blur outlines which should preserved sharp 
and clear. When Woman possesses, did the Subject 
this Sketch, personality vivid that thrills, origin- 
ality striking that startles, the impression made should 
recorded while the spell her charm still fully upon 
those who knew and loved her. 

heredity and environment she was typical Amer- 
ican, child the great North-west. She possessed 
marked degree the characteristics her pioneer ancestors, 
and brief account their lives and adventures essen- 
tial understanding her own active, tireless spirit. 

Her grandfather, John Kinzie, was adventurous 
disposition, and lived much the frontier. entered the 
Indian trade, and, 1804, established post the mouth 
the Chicago River. The original Fort Dearborn was built the 
same year. Mr. Kinzie erected the first house the site 
the present City Chicago, the north side the 
river, just opposite Fort Dearborn. won and held the 
confidence, respect and affection the various Indian tribes 
and became authority all matters pertaining them. 
journeys amongst them frequently adopted their 
costume and passed for Indian, 
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When, 1812, the garrison the United States troops 
Fort Dearborn marched out, and were all either massa- 
cred made prisoners their Indian escort, Mr. Kinzie’s 
family was spared. He, himself, was not molested, though 
accompanied the troops, hoping that his presence 
might prevent attack the Indians. step- 
daughter, Mrs. Helm, wife one the 
tenants Fort Dearborn, who was then girl 
seventeen, was saved one Indian when another 
was about tomahawk her; and this incident commem- 
orated bronze group, erected George Pullman, 
which stands the foot 18th street Chicago today. 

1816, John Kinzie returned Chicago, which 
was his main trading post, with agencies all through the 
North-west. During the Indian disturbances, and his 
family had many hair-breadth escapes. was man 
energy, resourcefulness and courage. His counsel was 
sought the soldiers and administrators, sent the 
United States government civilize that vast wilderness. 
died 1828, mourned alike the Savages and the Set- 
tlers. 

His wife (Eleanor Gordon’s grandmother) was, 
many respects, remarkable her husband, and had 
equally adventurous career. Her name was Eleanor Lytle, 
and, the age nine, the Seneca Indians made raid 
her father’s home, which was that time near Pittsburg, 
western Pennsylvania.. During the absence Mr. 
the Indians captured Mrs. Lytle, little Eleanor, aged nine; 
brother, aged seven, and infant three months old. The 
infant was killed before Mrs. Lytle’s eyes, but the chief 
the band, Indian named “The Big White Man,” (whom 
some identify the well known chief “Cornplanter,”) pro- 
tected the other prisoners, and returned Mrs. Lytle and the 
boy, upon payment ransom. “Cornplanter’s” small 
brother having been killed the previous year, refused 
surrender Eleanor Lytle, saying that had adopted her 
his little sister, take the place his lost brother. 
She was kindly treated, but remained captive the In- 
dians for four years, during which time her father made re- 
peated efforts ransom her. Through the good offices 
Colonel Johnson, British sympathizer, who was very in- 
fluential with the Indians western New York, “Corn- 
planter” was persuaded attend council near Niagara, 
and bring Eleanor with him. saw the greet- 
ing between the child and her mother, refused remain 
for the council, and returned the little girl, without ransom, 
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saying that her affection for her parents could survive 
those years absence she should remain with those for 
whom she cared the most. 

One year later, the age fourteen, this same little 
Eleanor Lytle married British officer, Major McKillip, and 
six years after his death, the age thirty, she married 
John Kinzie. She accompanied him Chicago and 
endured all the perils and hardships frontier 
life. She was noted for her calm courage time 
danger, for cheerful endurance discomforts, and for her 
foresight and sagacity. She realized the future store for 
Chicago and urged her sons take grants land the 
north side the Chicago River, which they were en- 
titled. They could not appreciate the importance doing 
so, and sold, for small sums, many pieces property, which 
are now the center that great city. 

The oldest son John and Eleanor Lytle Kinzie, was 
John Harris Kinzie, the father Eleanor Kinzie Gordon. 
His life, from his earliest years, was intimately connected 
with the history the North-west. was born 1803, 
and while infant was carried Indian cradle. 
was nine years old the time the massacre, and all its 
particulars came under his observation. The discipline 
those striking events doubtless helped form him that 
fearlessness and self-control for which was noted af- 
ter years. learned speak (which white 
man before had succeeded doing), and wrote 
grammar the language. received the appointment 
Government Agent for the upper bands the Winnebago 
Indians 1829, and the same year married Juliette 
Middletown, Conn. His influence with the Indians, like 
that his father, was great and far-reaching, and enabled 
him render effective service the Government many 
ways, more especially holding back the Winnebagoes 
from joining the Black Hawk war. They had unbounded 
faith his integrity and just dealing, while his success 
all their athletic games commanded their admiration. 
was especially noted for his skill “La Crosse,” and had 
beaten the swiftest runners the Menomonees and Winne- 
bagoes foot-races. spoke less than thirteen dif- 
ferent Indian languages. Until the day his death was 
him that the various deputations came their way 
interview their “Great Washington, order 
that “The Silver Man,” they called Mr. Kinzie, might 
give them the benefit his advice. was uncommon 
thing for dozen more Indians camped out the 
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grass Mr. Kinzie’s garden, smoking their pipes, play- 
ing their favorite gambling game “moccasin.” 

1835, the Illinois legislature appointed Board 
Trustees for the “Village Chicago,” which Mr. Kin- 
zie was President. 

1861, was.appointed Paymaster, with the rank 
Major, the United States Army. the summer 
1865, obtained leave absence, and started for 
Eastern health resort. blind fiddler came into the car, 
asking alms. Mr. Kinzie put his hand his pocket get 
his purse. Before could draw out again, his head fell 
forward, and died, with smile Lis lips. His last act 
was epitome his whole life. 

Julietté Magill (Mrs. Gordon’s mother) doubtless 
owed many the characteristics which combined make 
her remarkable woman, those New England ances- 
tors, who were prominent its early history. From such 
men Timothy Dwight and Roger Wolcott, she 
inherited the courage, the perseverance, the brilliant 
wit, the strong good sense and personal attractiveness for 
which she bécame noted, and which made her social 
power Chicago for nearly forty years. 

Mrs. Kinzie’s first literary work was the account the 
Massacre 1812. She wrote this the dictation Mr. 
Kinzie’s mother, and his sister, Mrs. Helm, both whom 
were eye-witnesses all the facts they narrated. Her next 
book was “WAU-BUN, The Early Day the North-west,” 
followed her first novel, Ogleby.” the 
time her death Mrs. Kinzie was engaged correcting 
the proofs novel called “Mark Logan,” founded the 
tragic fate the handsome and ill-fated Winnebago Chief, 
Red Bird. was published 1887, seventeen years after 
Mrs. Kinzie’s death. 

1870, Mrs. Kinzie joined her daughter and grand- 
children, who were spending the summer Amagansett, 
Long Island. the evening September 14th, she 
sent the local physician for some two-grain quinine pills. 
sent morphine pills, instead quinine, paper with- 
Mrs. Kinzie took one, and the time the fatal 
mistake was discovered was too late for the most power- 
ful remedies take effect. 

soon Mrs. Kinzie complained that the effect 
the medicine was curious, Mrs. Gordon impulsively swal- 
lowed similar dose. was her way finding out whether 
any her precious mother. her memoirs 
she writes: 
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don’t remember much about myself. can 
how would apply ice mother’s head, try some new 
way rouse her. cousin says beat hands to- 
gether, and cried out, will not sleep. will keep 
awake,’ and stamped and down the room like caged 
animal. did not sleep, but mother did, spite 
all could do.” 

difficult realize how stirring and exciting were the 
times which Mrs. Gordon’s parents lived. Danger 
Indian raids was constant, and 
were numerous. Referring one these Mrs. 
Kinzie writes: “Of all forms death, that the 
hands savages the most difficult face calmly; and 
fully believed that our hour was come.” Fortunately, the 
Indians did not attack them. 

scalp dance, witnessed Mrs. Kinzie, thus de- 
scribed “Wau-bun:” “While they had been 
our neighborhood, they had more than once asked 
permission dance the scalp-dance before our door. 
This the most frightful, heart-curdling exhibition that can 
possibly imagined. The scalps are stretched little 
hoops, frames, and carried the end slender poles. 
These are brandished about the course the dance, with 
cries, shouts, and furious gestures. The women, who com- 
mence spectators, becoming excited with the scene and 
the music which their own discordant notes help make 
more deafening, rush in, seize the scalps from the hands 
the owners, and toss them frantically about, with the 
screams and yells demons. have seen many forty 
fifty scalps figuring one dance. Upon one occasion 
one was borne Indian who approached quite near me, 
and shuddered observed the long, fair hair, evidently 
that Another Indian had the skin human 
hand, stretched and prepared with much care had 
been some costly jewel. When these dances occurred, 
they sometimes did, moonlight, they were peculiarly 
horrid and revolting.” 

And this was the country which Mrs. Kinzie brought 
her piano, when she came rowed Canadian voy- 
ageurs, Fort Winnebago, 1830! 

From the year 1800, until the birth Mrs. Gordon 
1835, the history the Kinzie family might almost de- 
scribed the history Chicago. Early the year 1833, 
had become much town (it contained perhaps 
fifty inhabitants) that was necessary for the proprietors 
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“Kinzie’s Addition” lay out lots and open streets 
through their property. 

Eleanor Lytle Kinzie (Gordon) was born, June 18, 
1835. The surroundings her childhood, and the training 
given her her parents, may imagined from the de- 
scriptions the foregoing pages. Her Mother, Mrs. Kin- 
zie, owing the death three her boys while mere 
children, was most indulgént with 
sons, but Nellie (as Eleanor was called) she 
expended all the energy New England parent. 
Believing that her only daughter was destined 
marry some enterprising American, who would move 
still further west, and realizing the qualifications re- 
quired pioneer’s wife, she gave Nellie course inten- 
sive training the practical side life, which was stand 
her good stead during the trying days the Confederacy. 
Cooking, sewing, housekeeping, nursing, gardening, 
clothes-making, shoe-making,—in fact everything which 
might required woman separated from the conven- 
iences civilization, were taught her with great thorough- 
ness. Being very quick learn, deft with her fingers, and 
ambitious succeed, she soon excelled occupations rarely 
undertaken those more settled communities. But 
Mrs. Kinzie was not satisfied with foundation useful 
accomplishments. She wished her daughter finish off 
her education with polish, which, even not essential 
the frontier, would enable her cultivate her mind, and 
enjoy her leisure moments. Accordingly, Nellie Kinzie 
was sent Madame Canda’s school New York. There 
she became expert pianist, artist some merit, and 
linguist who spoke French and Italian fluently. She also 
wrote with facility, and won the principal prizes awarded 
for English composition, receiving the highest marks ever 
given. She found time ride, dance and skate well, and, 
she was extremely graceful, pretty, clever and vivacious, 
needless say that she was great favorite wherever 
she went. 

seems hard realize that Mrs. Gordon’s girlhood 
stretched back period when she conversed with persons 
who had known and talked Washington. One these, 
Dolly Madison, she met her first trip the White House. 
The incident thus described her Reminiscences: 

“On our journey Washington, sat front two 
gentlemen, who were very civil us, and took much notice 
me. One was tall, with huge dark cavernous eyes. 
asked many questions about school and studies. 
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When said liked music better than anything else 
asked whether could play and sing. said, ‘Oh, yes; 
could both.’ laughed, and said, ‘Suppose you give 
song.’ ‘Of course,’ replied. Both the gentlemen 
were highly entertained, and the big-eyed man pulled 
down onto his knee, and called his ‘Little canary bird.’ 
Before reached Washington learned that special 
admirer was Daniel Webster, and the other gentleman was 
Mr. Preston, the Secretary the Navy. What chiefly 
remember about Washington visit was being taken 
reception the White House. There was introduced 
not only the President, General Zachary Taylor, and 
his daughter, Miss Betty Taylor, but also had most in- 
teresting talk with Mrs. Dolly Madison. She was seated 
state, were, small sofa. She was quaintly 
dressed black brocaded silk, with elbow sleeves and 
black lace mitts. She had three little sausage-like curls 
each side her face, surmounted white lace turban 
with spray diamonds one side. She was treated with 
great deference, and seemed enjoying herself hugely. 
President Taylor had long chat with me. The President 
asked what most wanted see Washington. 
told him wanted most see him, which amused him very 
much. added that should like very much have lock 
his hair. said would certainly send one, and 
sure enough came next day. kept for many years, and 
was finally destroyed the Chicago fire, 1871, well 
charming personal letter from Gen. Robert Lee, and 
one from Gen. Sherman.” 

was just after her debut society that Healy, the 
American painter, was visiting Mr. and Mrs. Kinzie 
Chicago, and painted the portrait Eleanor Kinzie which 
now hangs the Gordon residence Savannah. shows 
lovely oval face, with masses chestnut colored hair, 
sparkling brown eyes, and animation which even paint- 
ing cannot suppress. 

Her intimates Madame Canda’s were Eliza Gordon, 
Savannah, Ga., and Ellen and Florence Sheffield. The 
father the Sheffields was the famous merchant New 
Haven, Conn., who founded the Sheffield Scientific School 
Yale University. Eliza Gordon’s mother had moved 
New Haven for the purpose educating her two sons 
Yale. Chicago was too far distant for Miss Kinzie 
return home during school holidays, she was accustomed 
visit the And the old Sheffield home, Hill- 
house Avenue, Nellie Kinzie met her future husband, Wil- 
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liam Gordon, then Yale student the class 1854. 
Tradition has that she was unaware his presence the 
drawing room, and that first saw her sliding down the 
banisters. She much preferred this method the slower, 
and more conventional, way walking downstairs. 
December 21, 1857, they were married St. James Church, 
Chicago. 

Mrs. Gordon promptly made impression her new 
home. She rode Capt. Chas. Lamar’s horse “Black 
Cloud,” when few men would attempt the feat, and many 
other ways showed her spirit and fearlessness. 

1860, the great storm broke. The threatened Civil 
War became certainty, and Mrs. Gordon was confronted 
with the necessity making momentous decision. Not 
only had she been born and educated the North, but 
many her relatives were the United States Army. 
Gen, David Hunter had married her aunt, and her father was 
appointed first Major, and later Colonel the United 
States service. One her brothers held commission 
the Navy; the other the Army. Mr. Gordon of- 
fered send her and their two infant daughters back 
her parents, but she made her choice for her Husband and the 
Confederacy without hesitation, and suffered all the agonies 
four long and harrowing years. The War brought sor- 
row enough those whose sympathies were undivided: 
was doubly bitter for the Confederates, who gradually came 
realize that theirs was Lost Cause; but the anguish 
woman, alone comparatively strange land, with her 
husband fighting one side, and her father, brothers and 
uncle the other, may better imagined than described. 
During this period poverty, privation, suspense and lone- 
liness, one her brothers was killed, two them were cap- 
tured, her husband was wounded, and her uncle, Gen. 
was desperately wounded the first battle Ma- 
nassas. the honor her Georgia neighbors, said 
that only one attempted taunt her about her Northern 
connections, and retribution followed. This lady met 
Mrs. Gordon just the beginning the war, and the follow- 
ing conversation took place: 

hear, Mrs. Gordon, that your brother officer 
the Union Army, and all have say is, that hope the 
first shot fired will kill him which Mrs. Gordon 
replied, “Thank you.” 

few weeks later this lady’s brother, gallant Con- 
federate officer, had the misfortune wounded 
bursting shell, piece which struck him the back. 
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Mrs. Gordon, meeting her dinner, where those present 
had heard the previous conversation, remarked loudly and 
pleasantly, “By the way, Mrs. hear that your 
brother has been shot the back; mine very well, thank 
ou!” 

Some her war experience Mrs. Gordon was per- 
suaded write, but that time she disliked talk. Her 
friends those days always contended that her cheerful 
spritely demeanor never deserted her, but she must have had 
some moments desperate gloom, when making shoes and 
clothes for her little half-starved daughters, and wondering 
whether she would ever see her husband again. 

The following extracts from her war reminiscences, 
written for her grand-children, may prove interest: 

“Fred Waring and husband went work together 
equip and carry Virginia cavalry company—the 
‘Georgia Hussars,’ which they had both belonged for 
years. husband’s grandfather, Ambrose Gordon, and 
his father, Gordon, had each been command 
this troop, there was good deal sentiment in- 
volved. There use expatiating the sufferings 
those left behind. Fortunately, one realized what lay 
the future, but thought two three months soldiering 
would settle the matter, and that our boys would come 
marching home, like conquering heroes. The Hussars 
made fine showing. Fred Waring was Captain, Willie 
was one his Lieutenants. The Hussars’ cook, William 
Fisher, was not only excellent cook, but wonderful for- 
ager. there were chickens, turkeys, eggs, but- 
ter within radius ten miles William Fisher was sure 
find them, and forthwith they duly appeared upon the mess 
table. Luxury reigned the Hussar camp for many 
months, till one sad day, when William announced with 
deep regret that was ill and homesick, and that nothing 
short Richmond and his Polly’s care could save his life. 
was once notified that must take immediate steps 
provide these pampered officers with cook William’s 
place. there had been any other wife whom could 
have turned over this onerous duty would have rebelled, 
but they were miserable set unmarried men, and was 
their only dependence, flew around, interviewed dozens 
cooks, and last sent one the front who came with 
superlative recommendations his honesty and ability. 
Matters progressed fairly satisfactory manner first, 
for the blessed William stayed extra week (in spite 
his dying condition) show Tom, the new man, his ways 
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and methods. Two weeks went by. The officers began 
grow restive. Murmurs discontent were heard. last, 
husband ventured remonstrate. said, ‘why 
the world don’t you give any hot rolls for break- 
‘Lord! Mass Lieutenant,’ said Tom, ‘Ain’t you know 
its too cold dis time year for bread ‘Why,’ 
retorted husband, ‘William Fisher always gave hot 
rolls the very day left us.’ ‘Yas-sah, yas-sah,’ 
replied Tom, ‘dat’s so, and wants lak William 
can have hot rolls ebery day, too!’ ‘Well,’ inquired 
husband, little dreaming what shocking revelation was 
coming, ‘what DID William Fisher ‘He always take 
bread bed wid him make rise,’ replied Tom, with 
perfect gravity. ‘Where ignorance bliss ’tis folly 
wise.’ one again asked for hot rolls cold weather.” 


spite her ardent championship the South, Mrs. 
Gordon was, times, suspected (because she was North- 
ern woman) secretly sympathizing with the North. 
one occasion “Mercer’s brigade was Atlanta (with Wil- 
lie still that Staff). The 63rd Georgia was also 
brother George’s regiment (Col. Gordon). 
was sent for one day Gen. Gilmer, Sa- 
vannah (who was command Atlanta). 
said lady who was her way through our 
lines her home Nashville had come 
quarters say she ‘had been given parcel carry 
through the lines Mrs. Willie Gordon Savannah, and 
not knowing the contents, which might important infor- 
mation the Yankees, even plans fortifications, etc., 
etc., she had thought safer hand them headquar- 
ters.’ Gen. Gilmer handed the parcel Col. George Gor- 
don, and asked him turn over Capt. Gordon, and as- 
sure him that was satisfied was all right. Col. George 
Gordon declined receive the parcel, and said would in- 
form Capt. Gordon the circumstance, and let him inter- 
view Gen. Gilmer himself. Willie hurried Gen. Gilmer, 
who tried return the parcel him. But Willie refused 
positively accept it. insisted that must opened 
and read. vain the General declared that could not open 
and read lady’s correspondence. Willie said could ap- 
point some officer so, but that ‘he felt due both 
himself and me, that the parcel should inspected 
the military authorities.’ Gen. Gilmer conceded the point 
finally, and made Col. Field, his Inspector, open the parcel 
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and read its contents. tirades against the United States 
and the Yankees generally, and violent Southern senti- 
ments, must have rather amused him. The parcel was re- 
turned, marked ‘This parcel can forwarded any flag 
truce.’ reached its destination.” 


“Early the morning the December, 1864, 
(the anniversary wedding), Sherman’s troops entered 
Savannah. The city was wrapped gloomy silence. 
one was seen the streets. 
was quiet, ventured next day walk down 
Bull street mother’s (her husband’s mother), and makes 
laugh now remember that put little pistol into 
belt under coat, intending use anyone gave 
any ‘sass.’ was quite unnecessary. The soldiers most 
politely stepped out way passed, and reached 
mother’s house safety.” 


Frequently, during the War, Mrs. Gordon tried help 
her Southern neighbors, and lighten their burdens. This 
was particularly the case during Gen. Sherman’s occupation 
Savannah. was inevitable, some her efforts were 
misunderstood. this subject, her memoirs have the 

“After the War, brother George (Col. George 
don) was one day commenting these various experiences 
mine, and said really think would have been better 
you had refused take any steps those matters.’ 
don’t agree with you,’ replied. ‘If had refused they 
would only have said ‘damned little Yankee, she will get 
everything she wants for herself, and won’t thing 
help anybody else,’ whereas, now have the satisfaction 
having been use people; and don’t care fig what 
any them said thought about me.’ very true,’ 


‘That probably just what they would have 


Reconstruction followed the War. Mrs. Gordon’s hus- 
band, having lost everything, fresh start had made, 
accompanied poverty, hardship and struggle. 

Having endured the horror war, and the sadness 
bereavement, Mrs. Gordon was next called upon face the 
terrors pestilence, namely, the yellow fever epidemic, 
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which visited Savannah during 1876. Her husband re- 
mained the city, nursing the sick. The children were 
sent away place safety, but Mrs. Gordon went 
Guyton, only thirty miles from Savannah, where many 
the refugees from the plague-stricken city were taken ill, 
and number died. There were trained nurses those 
days, and she nursed the ill and the dying, and comforted 
the bereaved, without thought herself. One morning, 
she was setting forth her round visits the sick, 
friend said, going tell Willie Gordon that you won’t 
last much longer you don’t stop this nursing.” “Add 
epitaph,” she replied, “killed the accidental discharge 
her duty.” While this was not original, made everyone 
laugh, and laugh counted for much those trying days. 

December, 1880, Mrs. Gordon’s daughter, Alice, 
aged seventeen, died New York, while attending school. 
Mrs. Gordon was more deeply affected this than any 
other previous event her life. The collection poems 
and essays which she published under the title “Rose- 
mary and Rue,” was memory this, the only child she 
lost. 

When war was declared against Spain, 1898, Mrs. Gor- 
don’s husband was appointed Brigadier General Pres- 
ident McKinley. stationed first 
Mobile, Ala., then Miami, Fla. then Jack- 
sonville, Fla., and, finally, was appointed Com- 
missioner, together with Admiral Schley, and General 
Brooke, supervise the evacuation Porto Rico the 
Spanish troops. Mrs. Gordon accompanied her husband 
his various stations the United States, and joined him 
Porto Rico. The troops suffered severely from illness 
Miami. Hospital facilities were totally inadequate, and the 
men were returned their tents and camp fare while still 
half sick. meet this situation, Mrs. Gordon organized, 
and, with the assistance her daughter, conducted large 
convalescent hospital. 

When Gen. Gordon was ordered Porto Rico, Mrs. 
Gordon returned Savannah complete arrangements for 
the trip. the train was about pull out the station, 
Jacksonville, number sick soldiers were suddenly 
brought into the Pullman car. Some were ill that they 
were passed through the windows stretchers. Mrs, Gor- 
don finally located the man charge—not medical officer, 
and was told that the men were being invalided home from 
Fernandina Indiana. “Why,” she said, “that criminal. 
Some these men are dying. How dare they such 
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thing?” Before she could prevent it, the train left for Sa- 
vannah. The passengers the Pullman, fearing con- 
tagion, adjourned the day coach. Mrs. Gordon had 
berths made up, secured civilian physician from adjoin- 
ing car, got ice and brandy, and, together with the phy- 
sician, did what she could relieve the sufferings these 
desperately ill youths. Two the party were brothers. 
One was only slightly ill, but the other died Mrs. Gordon’s 
arms before the train reached Savannah. She had the re- 
mains brought her own house, and made the brother 
come there also. The next day, funeral services were held 
the house, and then the survivor, with his brother’s body, 
was sent Indiana. The letter written the 
lad’s mother the Stranger who had cared for her boys, 
when ill and dying, far away land, was one the most 
beautiful tributes that Mrs. Gordon ever received. Four- 
teen years later, when Mrs. Gordon was traveling, great 
sorrow, from the White Sulphur Springs Savannah, 
became necessary ask some favor the train conductor. 
her surprise, replied, would anything earth 
for Mrs. Gordon.” “Why, how you know me?” she 
asked. was conductor,” said, “on the train from Jack- 
sonville that night when you nursed the young soldier who 
died, and you wrote the Pullman Company and told them 
how helpful had been you. brought promotion, 
and have never forgotten it.” 

matters public importance Mrs. Gordon took 
deep and practical interest. She was one the organizers 
the Colonial Dames America the State Georgia, 
1894, and was the President that society for six years, 
declining re-election. She also served two terms Second 
Vice-President the National Society Colonial Dames, 
that instance also declining re-election. She served one 
term Honorary State Regent for Georgia, the Daugh- 
ters the American Revolution. 

She organized the Society the Red Cross for the 
State Georgia, Savannah, 1906. 

She edited her mother’s book, and also 
wrote short life her grandfather, entitled “John Kinzie, 
Pioneer,” and sketch the Chicago Massacre, called 
“Helm’s Narrative.” 

She was much interested genealogy, and her friends 
were fond telling her that operation her brain 
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The writing and receiving letters was great satis- 
faction her, and she carried extensive and interest- 
ing correspondence throughout long and eventful life. 

art, music and literature she took deep interest, 
and lent her aid and counsel whenever schools clubs 
encourage these were formed. 

Having traveled extensively, both America and 
abroad, General and Mrs. Gordon enjoyed wide acquaint- 
ance, and visitors Savannah frequently brought letters 
introduction, which resulted their entertainment guests 
the Gordon Home the corner Oglethorpe Avenue 
and Bull street. Mrs. Gordon thus continued her South- 
ern life the traditions the Kinzie home Chicago. 

‘But Mrs. Gordon’s sympathies carried her not alone 
into social and civic and artistic circles. staunch 
Episcopalian, and loyal churchwoman, she was equally 
energetic and efficient charitable work. Good deeds, per- 
formed may years previously, were continually being 
brought light the strangest way, the following 
letter 


“Savannah, Ga., March 3rd, 1916. 
Mrs. Gordon, 
Dear Madam: 

know that you will greatly surprised when you 
have read this letter. March 1884, you did great 
good your charity work. There was family living 
Savannah, They did not have any money. The mother 
had washing support her months old baby, and 
through your help they were kept from starving. The 
father died March 1884, and was buried the next day. 
The city was going bury him, but you, with your noble 
heart, did not let the city bury him. You arranged matters 
that his funeral was decent and respectable one. has 
just been today years, and know that you have forgotten 
all about it, but there still one living that will 
never forget your kindness. The writer 
ter that months old baby, who wants 
thank you for your kindness. there any way that 
can show gratitude you, will pleasure serve 
you.” 


She was intolerant oppression, and quick resent 
injustice the defenseless. When rowdy boys attempted 
disturb the services negro church, she personally saw 
that the preacher and congregation received police pro- 
tection. 
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Her humor was proverbial. Those who met her 
always carried away vivid recollection her wit and bril- 
liancy. She was the centre every group, and 
there was never dull moment when she was present. Her 
amusing speeches carried malice. They never hurt, 
caused resentment, and she was totally incapable petty 
spite. She was particularly clever repartee, and her child- 
ren were fond “chaffing” her, knowing advance that 
they would draw forth some apt retort, for example: 

Mrs. Gordon attended Rochester, Y., reunion 
her school friends Madame Canda’s. This was some 
forty years after their school days, and describing the 
scene her children, she said, “You know, was perfectly 
awful. All had aged much that one knew anyone 
else, until entered the room, when everyone exclaimed, 
‘that Nellie Her son remarked, “Mamma, that 
awful give-away you.” “Why?” she asked. “Be- 
cause,” said, “you have always told that, your youth, 
you were radiantly beautiful.” “I’m not d——d ugly 
now,” was the instant response. 

When her husband was stationed Macon during the 
Spanish-American War, Mrs. Gordon called certain 
lady, who, after looking out the second story window, 
sent word the maid that she had gone down town shop- 
ping. receiving this message, Mrs. Gordon said the 
servant, “Well, you tell your mistress from me, that the next 
time she goes out shopping she better not leave her head 
behind.” 

When she was invited attend the moving picture 
representation “The Birth Nation,” she replied, “No, 
thank you. went through all, and was ‘twilight 
sleep.’” 

She declined invitation suffrage meeting, saying, 
have always obtained what wanted from the men with- 
out the vote, and doesn’t interest hear hens try 
crow.” 

Her letters the newspapers during her later years she 


always signed “Moiré Antique.” 


one occasion, just guests were arriving for dinner, 
the dumb-waiter, which certain carpenter had repeatedly 
fixed, refused work. She sent for him and upbraided 
him. defended himself, saying, “Well, Mrs. Gordon, 
dumb-waiters are things fits and starts.” “But,” 
she replied, “the trouble is, mine all fits, and starts.” 
She also had occasion reprove plumber, who protested, 
saying, “Mrs. Gordon, don’t you know your language 
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such that could sue you for damages?” “If that’s the 
case,” came the instant reply, can least damn you for 
sewages.” 

Her energy and recklessness and impetuosity were just 
pronounced her sense humor. Fear and fatigue 
were foreign her. Once New York she tried stop 
pickpocket, who was running towards her, and nearly suc- 
ceeded, while other pedestrians were giving the thief wide 
berth. Finding large rat her room one day, she se- 
cured her husband’s cavalry sabre, closed all the doors, 
chased the rat under bureau, and killed it. another oc- 
casion, while reading night her cottage The Old 
Sweet Springs, she saw large snake gliding across the 
floor. The snake reached the door, and was escaping, when 
she caught the tail, jerked back into the room, slam- 
med rocking chair top it, sat the chair, and rocked 
until the snake was dead. During the European War, she 
crossed the ocean several times see her daughters, who 
lived England, the last trips being made the summer 
and autumn 1916. Someone tried dissuade her, point- 
ing out the dangers submarines, but her reply, though 
eighty-one years age, was, not afraid any Ger- 
mans the heavens above, the earth beneath, the 
waters under the earth.” 

She took deep interest religious matters, and was 
diligent student the Bible, which she knew better than 
most church-goers. She also read regularly her Episcopal 
prayer book. cannot said that she was altogether 
reverent, for she found several amusing incidents the 
Bible, and she wrote comments freely the margin both 
books. characteristic notation, was her insertion the 
word competent the prayer, “Send forth laborers into thy 
harvest.” 

Spiritualism fascinated her, and she was much disap- 
pointed her inability communicate with the departed. 
She said, “These spiritualistic books claim that the sub- 
conscious self that gets touch with spirits. suppose 
that what’s the matter with me. All right here, 
living the surface hard can, all the time.” 

correspondent, who had never seen her, wrote de- 
scription what she supposed Mrs. Gordon was like, which 
was far from correct that Mrs. Gordon was moved 
reply follows: 


“November 16, 1916. 
was greatly amused the account you gave 
your last letter what you fancied like, and 
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shall have give you correct sketch myself, though 
will far from complimentary. 

“In the first place, only five feet, one inch height, 
and weigh but 114 pounds, thus being far from the large, 
dignified person your imagination. fact, ever at- 
tempted stand dignity should surely fall off and 
break neck. 

“Rudyard Kipling put into one his magazine 
stories, describing little old lady with snapping 
black eyes, who used very bad language.’ wrote and 
thanked him, having recognized myself once. 

have strong likes and dislikes. love music and 
reading and sewing, embroidery and crochet. hate ex- 
ercise and fresh air. dislike being out doors, either 
walking driving, especially ‘auto.’ always give 
prescription for retaining youth, strict avoidance 
exercise and fresh love everything witty and 
clever. strict observance the Fifth Commandment, 
which tells ‘honor our father and mother,’ has resulted 
‘living long the land,’ according the promise—un- 
less because the Lord don’t want and the Devil won’t 
have me. any rate here remain, very much against 
will, for there nothing sincerely desire this world 


get out it.” 
“NELLIE KINZIE GORDON, 
Aged years, months.” 


Such many-sided personality difficult describe. 
Perhaps the words “Like flash,” best summarize her traits. 
thought, word, and act, she was rapid and vivid the 
lightning. She loved shock conventional people, star- 
tle the dull, and dazzle the brilliant. Nothing daunted her. 
She learned bicycle when she was sixty, typewrite when 
she was seventy, and she praticed scales the piano when 
she was eighty, for fear her fingers would get stiff. When 
she was learning ride wheel, hack suddenly stopped 
front her, with the result that her skirts became tang- 


and she fell, cutting her forehead the asphalt. This 


happened front the Soto Hotel, and several people 
ran her assistance. She waved them aside, walked, with 
the blood streaming from her face, near-by drug store, 
had the cut sewed up, and bicycled home. 

Last year, she went England visit her daughter, 
because, she explained afterwards, she thought was not 
safe for the latter cross the Atlantic account sub- 
marines. 
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With her, action followed thought once, and inevi- 
tably. Obstacles and difficulties merely stimulated her. 
visitor described poor family, without wood coal milk 
for the children, and bemoaned the fact that nothing could 
procured because was legal holiday. once, Mrs, Gor- 
don flew out the room, without excuse, and presently re- 
turned, saying, “It’s all right. told the butler stop the 
first wagon saw, and have sent coal and wood from our 
own yard, and the oldest child come here for milk every 
day.” Three years later, the child was still coming for the 
milk daily. 

She cordially detested anyone who was pretentious, 
affected, bore. She did not “suffer fools 
any other way, she could help it. She was untouched 
modern theories, and yet always sympathy with youth. 
All young people, especially young men, sought her society, 
and she loved being with them. She loved new things, new 
ideas, new inventions, and, her memory was wonderful, 
she seldom forgot anything. She never allowed any fear 
consequences her. any warning her in- 
variable answer was don’t care,” and she didn’t. 

Perhaps her most salient characteristics were her origi- 
nality and freedom from self-consciousness. She never 
“posed,” tried brave amusing, and this was one 
her greatest charms. She simply, and spontaneously, 
sparkled with wit, which was ready when talking her 
servants when entertaining President. time ad- 
versity, well prosperity, the flame her personality 
warmed all who came near her, but burnt and scarred none 
spite its vividness and intensity. One her truest 
friends wrote her: 

“She the spice life me, the salad course din- 
ner, glass red wine held the light, warm wide hearth, 
and many other things besides. love her full blooded 
ferocity; her never failing kindness; the big heart her, 
and the quick tongue her. love her unswerving loyalty, 
the gallant spirit that has always taken the lofty paths, 
leaving the safe track grovellers and cowards. She has 
always made think Wordsworth’s ‘Happy Warrior:’ 


‘The spirit, whose high endeavors are upward 
ight 

That makes the path before him always bright. 

Who comprehends his trust, and, the same, 

Keeps faithful, with singleness 


REV. WM. WHIR, D.D. 
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She lived through most eventful period history. 
She remembered the Mexican War, and every incident 
this present war was absorbing interest her, yet age 
touched her lightly, and talking with her one often re- 
called the quotation— 


“Time cannot wither, nor custom stale, her infinite variety.” 


‘No mere description can fully reveal her charm, but 
one who knew her, ever forgot her, for 


“Nature made her what she was, 
And ne’er made sic another.” 


Such career inspiration. 
Valiant and useful, hopeful and radiant, her 
able Spirit lives immortal. 


WILLIAM WHIR, 


Irish Friend Washington. 
WILLIAM HARDEN. 


Senator George Hoar, his “Autobiography 
Seventy-Five Years,” says: “In younger days there 
among kindred and near friends persons who knew 
the great actors the Revolutionary times and the time 
which followed till came manhood myself.” Though 
born much later date than Mr. Hoar, this writer has had 
experience like kind. knew and talked with one 
man whose intimate association with General Washington 
was cherished recollection during the remaining years 
his life. That man was the subject this sketch, and 
hoped that recital his diversified experiences may prove 
interest some who turn over these pages. 

the year 1759 there lived the parish Moneyrea, 
Ireland, prosperous farmer named James Whir, who 
had married young woman named Jean Gibson. the 
several children born them William first saw the light 
day the 9th September that year, and the parents 
being persons deep piety decided that one son should 
brought and educated with the settled purpose enter- 
ing the ministry the church their ancestors, that the 
Presbyterian, and the decision pointed William the 
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attacked the smallpox through which lost eye, 
and nearly lost his life. Always unattractive appear- 
ance, this loathsome disease made him more homely during 
the remainder his long life than otherwise would have 
been. told this story corroboration the statement 
just made, and the pleasant manner which told was 
evidence the fact that realized its truthfulness. 
said was stopped the road somewhere Ireland 
woman who, after scrutinizing his countenance, addressed 
him thus: “Sir, you are the ugliest man ever saw! ‘Your 
face looks the had been thrashing peas it!” 

The boy’s early education was received private 
school near his home, from which went one higher 
order Belfast. had close companion the latter 
unruly lad, with results not calculated develop the traits 
character looked for one set apart for preaching the 
Gospel. the age nineteen was sent the Uni- 
versity Glasgow, where, required the Synod 
ster candidates for the ministry, spent three sessions, 
but certain that even then did not fully realize the 
importance the promise had made his parents 
the way which his future life was spent. Notwith- 
standing this, after his university course was received 
under the care the Presbytery Killileah, the County 
Down, passing successfully through his trials and ex- 
aminations, and receiving his license preach the Gospel 
Christmas Eve, 1782; but his ordination the same 
Presbytery took place the 25th September, 1783. 

Having mentioned the fact Mr. apparently 
thoughtless action becoming clergyman without the 
realizing sense the sacredness the calling, will just 
here, rather out place, mention another rather important 
matter occurring nearly thirty years after his ordination. 
The statement following made the authority, and 
words of, his step-grandson, the Hon. Edward Har- 

en: 

“An event now occurred the life Mr. Whir, 
which, those who have followed his history this point, 
will matter little surprise. Notwithstanding 
had always been minister, regular standing, the Pres- 
Church, had been, even from the time that 
commenced his education, privately Unitarian. Having 
occasion re-examine the Scriptures, about the year 1812, 
with view prove their Divine authority, was led 
take new view the doctrines which they contain, and, 
distant period, became thoroughly satisfied that the 
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creed which had before only professed receive, really 
embodied the true sense the Word God. This change 
religious opinion led course corresponding change 
his preaching, which did not escape the observation 
those whom ministered.” 

the early age about twelve years his attention was 
called Jonathan Carver’s “Travels Through the Interior 
Parts North America,” which read with avidity. That 
book had wonderful effect the mind the youthful 
reader, and the impression received the character the 
people the country and the opportunity for there doing 
good and bettering his condition decided him cross the 
ocean and make home there. Having received the equip- 
ment for professional career, and his mother having died, 
sailed from Belfast for Philadelphia, with the consent 
his father, shortly after his ordination. Possessed letters 
introduction some distinguished people, met with 
cordial reception and received promises aid his search 
for place where could pursue his calling. 

the case Mr. Whir, many others, his life 
work was different line from that which set out 
follow. Although always ready preach, and really 
doing much that way, was, from the time his land- 
ing America until his death, pre-eminently teacher 
youth, and, such, had few who were his equals, fewer 
still were his superiors. 

was laggard. wanted something, and 
the sooner the opportunity get down business came 
the better pleased would be. had, before leaving 
Ireland, had some assurance that there might opening 
for him Alexandria Virginia and few weeks after his 
arrival Philadelphia received notice his appointment 
the head established and prosperous academy the 
Virginia town. The institute was honored with the pat- 
ronage General Washington whose two nephews were 
among its pupils, and then began the friendship between the 
young clergyman and the great soldier and statesman 
which the former was justly proud and which boasted 
during the whole his long life. Mr. Whir’s connec- 
tion with the academy Alexandria lasted about nine years, 
during which time saw much Washington, visited him 
frequently Mount Vernon, and corresponded with him 
considerable degree. The reverend gentleman’s account 
his first visit the General described his diary and 
more than once before made public, deserves place this 
sketch, and follows: 
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few days after General Washington’s return 
Mount Vernon, visited him company with countryman 
mine, Col. Fitzgerald, one Washington’s Aides. 
the dinner table, Mrs. Washington sat the head, and Ma- 
jor Washington the foot—the General sat next, Mrs. 
Washington her left. called upon ask blessing 
before meat. When the cloth was about removed, 
returned thanks himself. Mrs. Washington, with smile, 
said, ‘My dear, you forget that you had clergyman dining 
with you today.’ With equal pleasantness replied, ‘My 
dear, wish clergymen and all men know that 
graceless man. goes say, was frequently Mount 
Vernon and saw him frequently Alexandria, nor did 
ever see any person, whatever might his character 
standing, who was not sensibly awed his presence, and 
the impression his greatness. The vivacity and grace 
Mrs. Washington relieved visitors some that feel- 
ing awe and restraint which possessed them. was 
uniformly grave, and smiled but seldom, but always agree- 
able. His favorite subject conversation was agriculture 
and scrupulously avoided, general society, topics 
connected with politics, the war, his own personal 

The letters passing between Washington and Mr. 
Whir were many. The latter, his will left his step- 
grandson, Edward Harden, specific legacy his writ- 
ing-desk, book-case, trunks, all his papers, and one-half 
his library. Among the papers were all the letters written 
him General Washington. unfortunate that, 
among the disasters caused the War Secession they 
were destroyed when Sherman’s army took possession 
Savannah. Let not understood, however, that this was 
the work the enemy. supposed that the letters were 
among papers considered family documents, and there- 
fore strictly private and confidential, left behind the 
owner, with instructions that they committed the 
flames whenever the city should entered the Federal 
army. One Washington’s letters, relating the edu- 
cation his nephews while Alexandria Academy, ap- 
peared the Sparks edition “The Writings Washing- 
ton,” vol. 10, page 37, but will bear repetition here: 


“Sir: “New York, October, 1789 


have received your letter the 18th ultimo, and 
learn from that nephews apply with diligence 
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arithmetic and English composition. These are two 
branches which have always thought them deficient and 
have ever been pressingly desirous that they should made 
well acquainted with them. George may instructed 
the French language, but Lawrence had better apply him- 
self for the present his arithmetic, writing, and composi- 
tion. 

“As you have failed your endeavor obtain math- 
ematical instructor, not probable that any success would 
attend advertisement paper here. However, shall 
have one inserted. can give particular opinion re- 
specting the boy whom you represent uncommon 
genius. But would give any reasonable en- 
couragement towards the cultivation talents which bid 
fair useful. 

am, Sir, etc.” 


the time the foregoing letter was written the re- 
cipient had been charge the Alexandria school about six 
years. remained there three years longer, and that 
proves the fact his long and intimate association with the 
man who had led the American armies victory the 
seven years struggle for independence. was then not six 
months since Washington had been inaugurated Pres- 
ident the United States for the first term. Who was the 
boy represented “an uncommon That may 
never know; but may indulge the belief that 
both the gentlemen did not let the matter drop, but that 
they saw that the talented youth was substantially as- 
sisted having his talents cultivated. 

the absence proof the contrary, may suppose 
that Mr. Whir’s leaving Alexandria was caused the 
desire better financial way. Indeed, have the 
statement from one who doubtless heard him say it, that 
“his expenses living Alexandria were too great jus- 
tify the expectation being able lay any part his 
income” and that accordingly “was inclined listen 

While Alexandria probably had little opportunity 
preach, have record such service that period 
his life. seem that had desire make some 
use the education and preparation for the work pas- 
tor through which had gone, for, upon invitation from 
warm friend visit Augusta, Georgia, 1792, with 
view taking charge church and school there, de- 
termined look the field over, and made the journey 
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horseback. was not satisfied with the life Alexandria, 
but was not pleased with the prospect that confronted him 
his arrival Augusta. returned Alexandria, but 
only for short time. Convinced that change was de- 
sirable, went Savannah, and thence Bryan County, 
visit some friends, and while there received call from 
the citizens Sunbury, then place some importance, 
take charge both the Church and Academy, then vacant. 
accepted the call, and then began the long life honor 
and usefulness field for which was peculiarly fitted 
and which filled admirably for many years. 

was man remarkable energy, much that 
almost broke down through the combined efforts teach- 
ing and preaching, and after five years constant labors 
and exercising the brain was forced retire his 
plantation nearby, which had been enabled purchase 
through the success met with and which gave the 
name Springfield. was not, however, allowed enjoy 
the pleasure retirement for any length time. the 
urgent request neighbors and friends, opened select 
school Springfield which increased beyond his expecta- 
tion. Here also preached the Gospel Sundays, and 
again, after few years, had give himself rest. 
Shortly after his removal his plantation married the 
widow Colonel John Baker Revolutionary fame. 
never had children his own, but treated those his wife 
with all the love and kindness that could have shown 
had they been his offspring. 

His ability teach lay particularly his knowledge 
the Classics. was thorough Greek and Latin scholar, 
and had remarkable talent for imparting his pupils 
the principles upon which those languages are founded, 
that large percentage them left him the close 
their schooling well grounded those branches which were 
his specialties. 

was very careful the selection his assistants. 
order secure the best that could had, was his cus- 
tom examine all applicants strictly that many who 
would have been glad secure position were unwilling 
put the test through fear being rejected. said 
that related friend the following incident: 

One the objects his visit the old country 1820 
was secure assistant for his school Springfield, and 
inserted advertisements several newspapers, but 
was about sail for America without having succeeded 
finding one who met with his requirements all particulars, 
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The day before the date the sailing the vessel from 
Liverpool, while the schoolmaster was engaged packing 
his trunk, young man presented himself applicant, 
but Mr. Whir told him was too late; that did not 
have time examine him; and that would choose the 
assistant the United States his return there. The 
young man was very much disappointed saying was anx- 
ious America and had set his heart obtaining the 
chance offered the advertisements had seen, and asked 
examinéd then and there. Seeing anxiety stamped 
upon the countenance the youth, Mr. Whir stopped 
the work upon which was engaged, put the applicant 
the test all branches except Latin, thinking that then the 
strain would tell him, and that the trial would result 
his break-down; but, greatly his surprise, after picking 
book lying among the articles placed the trunk 
and handing it, opened certain page, him, and direct- 
ing the gentleman put into Latin the English words indi- 
cated, the task was promptly and accurately done, and then 
and there the assistant was secured and sailed the next day 
with the head-master for his new home beyond the sea. 

sample the way which Mr. Whir set 
work get the help needed, advertisement that 
sort, taken from newspaper 1799, here given: 


“ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS. 


will give one hundred guineas year gentleman 
Character and abilities, who disposed remove the 
flourishing and fertile State Georgia, and engage 
Assistant Academy. 

“He must write elegant hand, complete ac- 
countant, and well acquainted with the practical branches 
the mathematics. 

“The situation healthy any this, perhaps, 
any other State the Union, undisputable proof which 
is, that family consists nearly fifty white persons, and 
almost twelve months have elapsed since any Physician has 
been called visit it. 

“Letters, post paid, directed me, Sunbury, Georgia, 
will receive decisive answer less than forty days from 
their date, they contain satisfactory proof the char- 
acter and abilities the applicant. 


Sunbury, Georgia, April, 1799. WM. WHIR.” 
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was always ready, notwithstanding the fact that 
never had regular charge pastor, except for 
short while Sunbury, used pastoral 
work and the pulpit. frequently preached the con- 
gregation the old Midway Church and Savannah and 
elsewhere. His services performing the marriage cere- 
mony were often demand, the newspapers the time 
testify. holding meetings the McIntosh County 
Court House, nearly twelve miles from Darien, about the 
year 1809, was instrumental organizing church. 
That church was finally moved Darien where Mr. 
Whir had preached some time before the transfer was made. 
both places supported himself almost entirely, his 
teaching paid him well, wherever had school. 

After relinquishing the charge the Sunbury Academy 
for some years, and having met with the loss some four- 
teen thousand dollars, through the great storm 1804, 
the urgent solicitation the people Liberty County, 
again became the principal that institution, and succeeded 
bringing the standard maintained during his 
former incumbency. His health becoming impaired, 
again gave few years, but for third time retired, 
with the intention abandon teaching profession, 
though long afterwards receiving pupils whom taught 
privately. 

his life Liberty County was closely associated 
with fellow countryman from Ireland, the Reverend Dr. 
Murdock Murphy, the regular pastor Midway Church, 
and the friendship these two men was sincere, affectionate, 
genuine, and lasting duration. the year 1815 Dr. Mur- 
phy presented his friend with drinking cup which now 
owned this writer. shape just like old-fash- 
ioned tumbler, and, besides the date presentation, 1815, 
bears the outside these three significant inscriptions: 


“Charity “Liberality “Generosity 
Thought” Word” Action” 


and the bottom: “Peace and Plenty.” 

The writer has also the walking cane Mr. Whir. 
not known where how the original owner obtained it; 
but curiosity its way, and was probably carried 
him wherever went for many years, perhaps including 
his visits General Washington, Mount Vernon. The 
gold head has engraved it, monogram, W.” and 
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has three silver bands, which appear respectively the 
words “Faith,” “Hope,” “Charity.” 

About the year 1819, went New York, test the 
merits the system instruction, that 
time the subject much interest, which cause was 
aided the distinguished Judge Ambrose Spencer and 
the more distinguished Witt Clinton, then Governor 
New York. And just here perhaps the proper thing 
quote what others have said concerning his qualifications 
and successful career the matter teaching. Says one 
well fitted express opinion the subject: 

“The name man who ever lived Georgia was 
more intimately identified with the cause education, un- 
less the late venerable Moses Waddel exception. 
teacher, his chief merits were thoroughness instruction 
and the most exact discipline, such would, these days, 
esteemed too rigorous. never enjoyed much repu- 
tation preacher, owing, doubt, the want ready 
eloquence and the almost entire absence that faculty 
the mind called imagination. Nature and education seemed 
have fitted him for the school-house.” 

Another has placed these words record: 

“Two generations sat the feet this venerable pre- 
ceptor. Fathers and sons turn responded his nod, and 
feared his frown. Although 


man severe was, and stern view,’ 


impartial was the support whatever was just and 
good report, and competent and thorough teacher, 
that for more than quarter century his numerous 
pupils found him, above all others, their mentor, guide, 
and helper the thorny paths knowledge. Strongly did 
impress his character and influence upon the generations 
which lived, and his name and acts are even now well 
remembered.”* 

Mr. Whir’s wife died the 16th December, 1819, 
and affected him that was advised take long 
rest from his labors and get away from the scenes his 
prolonged and happy married life. therefore took that 
opportunity pay visit his only brother, then living 
Ireland, and look upon the last resting place his 
parents. His diary, kept during this long trip, the pos- 
session this writer, and contains much interesting matter 
concerning places visited, and persons met, and some 


*This was connection with the Sunbury Academy. 
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extracts from will now made. Just before leaving the 
United States had attended the meeting the General 
Assembly the Presbyterian Church the United States 
America, Commissioner from the Presbytery Har- 
mony, which was member. was proud his 
connection with the General Assembly, and the diary 
mentions the fact that several occasions while abroad 
spoke, invitation, the action that body various 
matters. 

arrived Liverpool Sunday, July 16, 1820, 
stopped the Waterloo hotel, and the evening went with 
the proprietor and his wife church for the blind, con- 
cerning which wrote: “Here heart was rejoiced see 
120 those whom, Milton expresseth it, ‘Light, the 
prime work God, extinct,’ and who ‘are dark amid the 
blaze noon,’ enlightened the glorious rays the Gos- 
pel, and comforted the kind hand Christian charity, 
and cheered with the hope blessed immortality. Never 
was more delighted with music than hearing their mel- 
odious voices unite celebrating the praises Him who 
hath called them from darkness marvelous light.” 

The next day called upon Mr. Robert Bolton who did 
not wait long return the visit, but exchanged the compli- 
ment next day and persuaded Mr. Whir his guest 
during his stay the city. During Mr. Bolton’s visit, Mr. 
Maury, the American Consul called and spent hour with 
the reverend gentleman. While Mr. Bolton’s “dined 
with company the very first stamp which had invited 
among them was Mrs. Mather, and her two 
amiable daughters, distant relatives the great and good 
Cotton Mather America.” Again,he Bolton, 
ought have mentioned, conducted the Athenaeum, 
the first public library ever established England, and that 
which has given rise similar institutions London, Bris- 
tol, Bath, and other places. This library consists up- 
wards 10,000 books, many them very rare, valuable 
and ancient; some manuscripts, before printing was in- 
vented, and some modern works, bound more elegantly 
than any ever before have seen. The books are not per- 
mitted taken out the library, but there are elegant 
reading rooms which the members have access the whole 
day. This causes the books much more clean than 
they would otherwise be.” 

His account the great Liverpool dock interesting. 
thus wrote this subject: 
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“Mr. Bolton also walked with all around the New 
Dock, most astonishing work which carried with 
great spirit the Corporation the City. 500 yards 
long, very broad, and least 40, perhaps feet deep, some 
parts cut out solid rock, and where not the sides 
and bottom are lined with hewn stone, neatly and closely 
cemented with mortar, bound with iron.’ 

had letters introduction the Rev. Mr. Raffles 
whom heard preach and who asked Mr. Whir ad- 
dress the scholars his Sunday School. called the 
place worship chapel, and explained that “Presbyterian 
places worship are not honored with the appellation 
churches.” His health was not that time all good, and 
decided “to visit the celebrated waters Cheltenham, 
150 miles from Liverpool, try their efficacy,” but before 
going spent evening “with Mr. Priestley, kinsman 
Dr. Priestley, very pious, Godly man, with whom was 
much pleased, well with his amiable lady. in- 
formed that Dr. Priestley was the only person the 
name that knew who was Socinian principles, and 
that lamented that was not good theologist 
philosopher.” That was the 24th July, 1820. 

the 26th dined with three gentlemen, two whom 
named, Mr. Sherry and Dr. Stewart, and said them 
“They are all men science, especially the former (name 
not given) and Dr. Stewart are men profound literature. 
Much, very much, gained their and they 
were both very solicitous their inquiries about the state 
religion, the progress the arts and sciences, etc., 
America. And having recently visited several the 
United States, and been the principal Atlantic cities, the 
information was able give them, from actual observa- 
tion, was more interesting, especially had attended 
Congress for some days, and had myself the honor being 
Commissioner the General Assembly the Presby- 
terian Church the United States. Dr. Stewart very po- 
litely offered introduce the great and good Dr. 
Chalmers, should visit Glasgow. This considered very 
great favor, and thankfully acknowledged such.” 

the 27th set out from Liverpool for Cheltenham, 
expecting stop Birmingham, and his descriptions 
places the way are truly interesting. the 28th 
rested the last named place, which said: 

“After breakfast took walk view the place which 
large and prosperous, and entirely manufacturing town. 
The streets are narrow and means clean. Butchers’ 
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shops are every street, and here and there vegetable and 
fruit stalls scattered and down the streets. The smell 
intolerable, and such filth, southern climate, would 
assuredly create yellow fever. 

first visited the Eagle Foundry, the oldest estab- 
lishment Birmingham, where castings the largest size 
are made. saw how was done. While was present some 
small articles were cast. Some single pieces weigh from 
Here met with Mr. Thos. Gibson, one the 
largest manufacturers almost every kind iron ware. 
makes iron wheel-barrows, gates, fences for fields and 
gardens, chairs, settees, porches, and porticos for houses, 
bridges almost any size, etc., etc. very obligingly 
showed the whole concern, and took place where 
the prospect both town and country, was really grand 
well beautiful. Elegant houses, placed good order 
that quarter the town, were surrounded beautiful 
seats highly improved, with stately houses equal dis- 
tances, every one which had attached fine garden 
and orchard, and many places fine meadows and lawns 
covered with sheep, and some places fat cows with udders 
distended with milk. Beyond these were rising hills and 
lofty mountains, raising their towering tops the clouds— 
yea, far above the clouds smoke and vapor which arose 
from the innumerable furnaces, founderies, and potteries 
and about Birmingham.” 

the 29th, entered this record the journal: 

“At eight the morning set out for Cheltenham, 
outside passenger, that might better see the country, 
which very hilly indeed, rather mountainous and naturally 
barren; but mostly under cultivation and many places 
rendered productive manure and high cultivation. 
stopped several hours very fine town named Worcester. 
was unwell could not eat dinner. But exerted myself 
view the Cathedral, one the most ancient buildings 
England, and very large and magnificent. upwards 
300 feet long, proportionably wide, and more than feet 
the story. Within its walls and under its roof rest the 
ashes several Kings. And, the custom old was, 
the upper part the tomb likeness the deceased 
polished marble, full dress, clad armour agreeable 
the fashion the times, laid prostrate the grave 
tomb, full size. And curious indeed are some the 
dresses, and wonderfully ponderous the armour ancient 
times. lament now that did not allow myself more time 
take down some the superscriptions and have more 
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accurate account this very ancient and venerable edifice. 
The pulpit, its staircase railing and canopy, are hewn out 
one piece solid marble. curiosity led ascend 
and examine minutely. And really when reflected 
the antiquity the building, its magnificence, and the 
length time that had been devoted the worship 
Him who and was and come, the same yesterday, to- 
day and forever—Himself without variableness shadow 
turning, amidst all the changes and vicissitudes this 
world, was struck with solemn awe, and think was 
proper frame mind worship the God fathers 
whom that sacred place doubt had been the gate 
heaven. True, worship little better than idolatry had often 
been performed within these walls; but dare say that 
the hearts the worshipers were sincere, the sight the 
all-seeing, heart-searching and rein-trying God, that the 
sacrifice was not acceptable? dare not say so, because the 
Sacred Oracles forbid judge unfavourably this case.” 

The same night arrived Cheltenham, and the 
morning the next day, the went the springs 
which had this say: 

“After breakfast strolled out and accidentally directed 
course the celebrated Springs. And can candidly 
say that whole life have never beheld more charm- 
ing place. shall not attempt describe the elegant 
buildings, fine gardens, and delightful shady walks which 
all once presented themselves astonished view. 
say astonished, for person had given any intimation 
the elegance the place, and the high state improve- 
ment which had already for only place 
yesterday, although now become famous and 
much noted for salubrity, gaiety, and fashion. Hither the 
nobility, they are called, dukes, lords, earls, and such 
sort folks come for health, more for pleasure, and 
some fine ladies and gentlemen exhibit themselves. The 
men have something them which cannot describe—very 
different from American gentlemen. The ladies are much 
more affable, but not handsome the men. did not 
see anything incline think with Guthrie that well- 
bred Englishman the finest gentleman the world. And 
among one hundred and thirty forty persons one 
house, such place, where much brilliancy dress was 
displayed, some intellectual excellence was 
but saw nothing it. There was appearance pro- 
fanity neither was there religion. Amongst other great 
men the Duke Gloucester was there. often saw him. 
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appears very simple, and indeed said really 
so.” 

The first Sunday spent Cheltenham was ill 
that his physician forbade his accepting invitation 
preach for Mr. Brown, but went church, and this 
his record the manner which joined the service: 

attended Divine service, and, for the first time 
life, received the sacramental bread and wine bended 
knees. that the humble posture body may have 
assisted humble soul before God, under deep 
conviction sin, and that may enabled walk new- 
ness life the glory God!!!” 

the 10th August talked audience the 
subject religious societies America, including his ad- 
dress the progress made and the interest taken Sunday 
School work. His hearers were, from his account, very 
much interested, and somewhat surprised, certain state- 
ments from his lips. ended his record the incident 
with this paragraph: 

told them that the very first people our country 
send their children Sunday Schools, both way ex- 
ample and learn lessons piety and habits religious 
observance the Sabbath; and the sons and daughters 
our most wealthy citizens found their only claim nobility 
the glorious privilege being employed the King 
Kings and the Lord Lords train His own child- 
ren for glory, honor and immortality, and thus prepared 
enjoy their heavenly inheritance. Some the supercil- 
ious Royalists not like hear this; but felt 
duty say the truth, and have nothing hope fear from 
them, only from neglecting tell them the truth.” 

The next day, the 11th, made note the fact that his 
physical condition, which had hoped would bettered 
use the Cheltenham waters, had not improved, and 
added: 

“In the course the day received letter from the 
Honorable Mr. Maury, enclosing introduction the 
American envoy extraordinary London, and another 
Mr. Williams; but all this did not make feel well.” 

had delightful experience the 12th August, 
1820, described himself follows: 

“Today little after twelve was proposed 
very agreeable party make one with them about six 
seven miles into the country see the remains Ro- 
man Villa, supposed, which had been discovered 
about two years ago the parish Great Wilcombe the 
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county Gloucester. And rejoiced that the jaunt 
was proposed me. For really afforded much pleas- 
ure. The day was fine, the road good, the country through 
which passed beautiful, highly cultivated, teeming with 
plenty, and many places the reapers busily employed 
cutting down fine wheat, barley, peas, oats, etc., 
eyes ever beheld. And the company was 
truly agreeable and social, three ladies 
gentlemen, one lady from the Indies, one 
from France, daughter Dr. Thomas, 
other English lady, all well bred and intelligent. One 
gentleman, physician from the Indies, another officer 
belonging the Bengal Engineers, the other gentleman 
from the West Indies, invalid, and myself from the 
America. 

“The Roman Villa, interesting itself from its antiquity, 
becomes more from the situation which placed, 
which truly romantic. situated the brow 
hill, not very lofty itself; but surrounded all sides 
mountains, high and fertile, affording fine pasture which 
everywhere covered with fine fat sheep. many places 
are delightful fields grain, places steep that one 
would scarcely suppose possible cultivate them ac- 
count their declivity. Several the apartments this 
supposed Villa have been cleared the rubbish which had 
fallen upon them, and many places mosaic pavements 
small pebbles, rather rocks, various colours, white, 
blue, gray, and perhaps mixed colours, which are repre- 
sented beasts, birds, fishes, crabs, etc., are very plainly 
seen. Small thatched roofs are placed over these beautiful 
pavements and the old walls which appear have been 
little repaired before the covering was put over them. 
gazed with delight upon these ancient remains ingenious 
mechanism. are informed that some pieces ancient 
Roman coin were found digging the ruins, which 
leave doubt the minds those who have seen them, 
that they are remains Roman buildings. Baths, both 
hot and cold, are very plainly traced the ruins. 

“The mind struck with reverential awe when behold- 
ing the workmanship hands which many centuries ago 
have mingled with the clods the valley, and the works 
themselves, together with their possessors, entirely un- 
known. And this naturally leads reflect that too, 
must soon hence and more seen among men, and 
that the places which now know us, shall know more. 
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returned little before M., all much pleased with 
our excursion, well with each other.” 

The delightful experience suddenly, and without pre- 
vious notice, meeting friend foreign land, and the 
midst entire strangers, thus noted his journal under 
date Sunday, August 13, 1820. 

the Spa, and also prepare for public worship. While was 
sitting breakfast with some friends, young gentleman 
came and said, ‘Am addressing Mr. 
said, ‘that name,’ and who was but son Cap- 
tain Stiles, Savannah, who had come Fisher’s late the 
evening before. was glad see him had been 
relative, and apparently overjoyed see me. There 
was not person the house whom either had ever 
seen before, only that had seen each other, and the 
evening brother Mr. Stiles who had been traveling 
France, company with his brother, arrived Fisher’s.” 

The same day his diary ended with this entry: 

“This evening after tea, the boarders assembled to- 
gether hear read the ‘Narrative the State Religion 
the United States,’ published the General Assembly 
May last. was listened with great attention, and 
concluded with prayer, and when had done, many the 
ladies and gentlemen, both old and young, surrounded me, 
shook hands, and thanked for the information had given 
them, which afforded them much gratification. And most 
assuredly afforded sacred pleasure see much in- 
terest taken gay assembly matter such high 
importance.” 


the 15th gave account trip the town 
Gloucester 

took trip Gloucester, ancient town miles 
the west Cheltenham and about the same size. There 
also Spa well and elegantly fitted up. The water 
seemes saline, and very similar the Cheltenham 
water. visited the Cathedral which said have been 
built 1300, thereabouts. evidently very ancient 
and very magnificent. Its length 444 feet, breadth 90, and its 
height very great. went the top the steeple 
277 steps, the climbing which exhausted much. Here 
lie the remains many ancient Kings and Nobles civil 
and ecclesiastical dignity, tombs ornamented with ele- 
gant sculpture and statues the costume the times 
which they lived and died. this town Gaol which 
said the best the Kingdom, but unfortunately was 
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the time the Assizes, and could not admitted 
see the inside it. stands the bank the river 
Severn which runs along the western side the town 
Gloucester. 

“We visited the Pin Manufactory which very curious 
indeed. Men, women and boys are all engaged making 
this small ware, for small wages. None them can earn 
more than pence day, although they work from six 
the morning till eight night. The woman who puts the 
pins paper told that she gets only pence for putting 
sheets pins paper. This really requires diligence 
make anything all.” 

While Mr. Whir was this foreign trip, and when 
and about the City London, the trial England’s 
queen, Caroline, was progress, and was the great 
excitement which existed that time. His remarks rela- 
tive the event are not without interest. These are his 
words: 

“17th. Was important day London. This day 
came the trial the Queen for adultery. trial, the 
opinion some, big with the fate the Nation. The pub- 
lic mind being very much excited, even stranger, felt 
small interest this interesting occasion. That the 
happiness people, the very foremost support the 
Gospel, should endangered the imprudence, say the 
least it, two individuals, neither whom remark- 
able either for piety prudence, lamented.” 

the road from Bath London passed through 
delightful section country, one time observing large 
number deer which forced him wish that some his 
friends America, who were sportsmen, could see them 
and “have crack them,” added, “But this would have 
been almost bad treason, indeed worse than curse 
the King the present moment while the Queen’s trial 
going the House Lords.” the same trip, 
the 23rd August, had the experience which thus de- 
scribed 

“Betwixt Bath and London passed nearly stage 
coaches drawn four horses each, apparently going the 
same rate with us, and traveled the 108 miles, from 
little after till little after M., and stopped 
minutes breakfast and dinner, besides 
changing horses about nine ten times. 

“At last entered the gate the great City, but be- 
fore had proceeded far, were obliged stop, until 
immense multitude, such eyes never before beheld, 
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would pass. All were trying see who could get 
nearest the Queen, who was returning state, from the 
House Lords where her trial was going from day 
day. Her Coach passed close and had full view 
her, but Lady Hamilton, who was the coach with her, 
concealed herself. were stopped the multitudes 
passing rapidly along, for almost two hours, crying with 
loud voices ‘God Save the Queen!’ ‘God bless Queen Car- 
oline!’ ‘Long live our beloved Queen!’ Hats everywhere 
waving and handkerchiefs streaming the air, and every 
minute from the crowds ‘Hats off!’ ‘Hats off!’ whispered 
gentleman near our coach, ‘Suppose we, loyal 
subjects his majesty George the 4th, say aloud ‘God save 
the king!’ replied that ‘he supposed would hazard our 
lives.’ And this firmly believed. But even had not, 
loyalty his majesty was not great have spent 
breath this way. 

“About o’clock the torrent the crowd seemed 
have passed and began move forward with some 
thousand others, some coaches, some post chaises, gigs, 
and horseback, but more foot, who had, like ourselves, 
wished on, when lo! another crowd presented itself 
our view rending the air with huzzas ‘Clear the way for 
the loyal subjects Her Majesty coming with unani- 
mous address Then were obliged 
come full stop, until know not how many coaches, 
each drawn four beautiful horses, and containing some 
four and some six gentlemen with ribbons their breasts, 
passed us, after which last got the coach Inn.” 

the way London from Bath saw things which 
drew from him expressions admiration follows: 

“On our way London passed through country 
the hills which are chalk, covered over most places with 
earth, some deep and some shallow. one place you see 
great distance the figure very beautiful monstrous 
white horse the side fine green hill. could not tell 
what make first view, nor did like ask, till 
passenger asked saw it. answered yes, and 
told that the gentleman whom the estate belonged 
had employed artist have the earth removed from the 
surface the chalk rock that form. also passed an- 
other, but means well done. passed the house 
which the great and good Mr. Addison lived and died, few 
miles from London. And not far from his former seat 
the residence Dr. Herschel few rods from the road 
were traveling. very plainly saw the huge platform 
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which erects his telescope from time time view yon- 
der worlds entirely invisible the naked eye and which 
the greatest astronomers are only able discover much 
sufficient convince them more fully how little they know 
even those heavenly bodies which with great exertion they 
are enabled discover. 

“We passed through Hounslow Heath, which beau- 
tiful place, uncultivated and unfenced. believe what 
here called royalty; but what America called 
Common. 

“All along the road, for six miles before come the 
City, far the eye can see thickly inhabited and culti- 
vated like garden, indeed the greater part laid out 
gardens, fields which are planted with garden stuffs. 

“About miles from the City Winsor Castle presents 
itself view. great mass ancient Gothic buildings, 
apparently verging decay; unless they are soon repaired, 
said they will entirely useless many them al- 
ready are.” 

Mr. Whir did not return America until autumn 
the year 1821. the meantime went Scotland, where 
met Dr. Chalmers, and attended the sessions the Gen- 
eral Assembly the Church Scotland, and visited 
Ireland, his native land, and staid the place his birth 
and saw the graves his parents. 

briefly described some the sights London, but 
will not here quote further from his diary, except what 
said visit the theatre London and his ac- 
count the resting place father and mother Moneyrea. 

One evening, having nothing else occupy his time, 
decided witness dramatic performance, and en- 
tered this description the pages his journal: 

“This evening presented the best opportunity effect- 
ing object which had long contemplated, namely, 
visit the theatre, that might really see and hear and know, 
from actual observation, whether the stage really cor- 
rupt, immoral and dangerous divines and moralists 
have represented be; whether, from the too general 
character theatrical performances, well the tenor 
many the pieces which they exhibit the stage, rigid 
moralists had not represented the thing worse characters 
than deserved. Perhaps candor would here oblige 
say that curiosity also somewhat induced go, not hav- 
ing seen theatrical performance for more than years, 
except such had been executed either own pupils, 
those other academies. These, and the like cir- 
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cumstances, inclined hope that actual observation 
might find not quite bad said be. But here, 
alas! was miserably disappointed. saw virtue and re- 
ligion turned contempt and ridicule; the very best senti- 
ments the best authors selected for profane mockery; 
and the most dangerous sentiments the most deistical 
writers approved and applauded. Dueling, murder, 
represented being honorable; seduction laudable; 
falsehood and even perjury and, one word, in- 
tegrity dishonorable. really cannot see how any mod- 
est woman man can these scenes 
abomination and afterwards look each other the face.” 

Not included any regular order the book which 
recorded the account his travels, but separate 
page, wrote the following: 


“MEMORANDUM. 


“Such was lameness for several months after 
coming Moneyrea, that could not visit the tombs 
fathers notwithstanding strong desire do. 

“But the February, 1821, stopped the meet- 
ing house, put horse, and went into the graveyard 
spend hour two the mansions the dead. 
solemn silence passed from tomb tomb, with eager 
steps, until came that under which lay the dust 
beloved parents. This drew many sighs from heart, 
and tears from eyes. But oh, how heart was re- 
joiced when read the character departed father, 
his tomb few words which know the 
truth. 

who departed this life Jan. 13th, 1800, aged years, whom 
Piety, Justice and Charity were remarkably united.’ 

“My Mother also, who had been long afflicted, was 
spoken being piously resigned the will her Heav- 
enly Father and very charitable the poor. 

“This afforded more pleasure than they had be- 
queathed great worldly inheritance. 

“And almost every day, hear from their contemporaries 
who yet remain, something other their praise. 

few days ago old lady more than 70, said me, 
‘Mr. Whir you have traveled great deal and seen 
many places and known many persons, will you answer 
one said would could. “Did you all 
your travels ever know two better men than James and 
Robert 
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The number persons taught the subject this 
sketch, especially those who afterwards became prominent 
the affairs the State and other parts, enormous, 
and list them, were possible make one, would 
interesting. 

August, 1872, Mr. William Hughes, County Surveyor 
Liberty County, gave the Hinesville Gazette, list 
the scholars who attended the Sunbury Academy the year 
1807, when Dr. Whir was the principal that Academy, 
and Mr. James Morris was his assistant. 

Mr. Hughes mentioned the fact that that time and 
Judge William Law were the only survivors those men- 
tioned, when the latter was years old, and the former 
about four score years. 

The following the list: 

Abigail James, Adam Somersal, Alex. McIntosh, Alex. 
Am’da Axson, Ann Maxwell, Ann Myers, Ann Pea- 
cock, Artemas Baker, Audley Maxwell, Caroline Fabian, 
Edward Footman, Elizabeth McCall, Elizabeth Jones, Eliza- 
beth Peacock, Elizabeth Wilkins, George Forrester, Hannah 
Maxwell, Hester Elliott, Hester McIntosh, Harriet Croft, 
James Baker, James Bowen, James Bulloch, James McCall, 
James Jr., John Baker, John Bulloch, John Cald- 
well, John Glass, John Jones, John Law, John Maxwell, 
John John Pomeroy, Lach’n Cuthbert, Lach’n 
McIntosh, Croft, Louis Latouche, Lucretia Cook, 
Maria Baillie, Mary Axson, Mary Law, Mary 
Mary Osgood, Mathilda Elliott, Peter Goulding, Preserved 
Alger, Richard Cuyler, Richard Pomeroy, Samuel Lines, 
Sarah Maxwell, Sarah Wood, Susan Myers, Thomas Baillie, 
Thomas Baker, Thomas McCall, Thomas Stone, Thomas 
Winn, Wm. Baker, Wm. Cooper, Wm. Cuyler, Wm. Grum- 
ball, Wm. Hughes, Wm. James, Wm. Jasper, Wm. Law, 

1824 was persuaded that the need the people 
East Florida the matter religious instruction was 
great, and went St. Augustine where organized 
church and ordained elders, and finally had the pleasure 
seeing suitable house worship erected there. Then, 
always the lookout for the opportunity laboring the 
cause spreading the Gospel, supplied vacant churches 
the Counties Bryan, Liberty, and McIntosh from 1827 
1835. 

The honorary degree Doctor Divinity was con- 
ferred upon him 1832 Franklin College, now the Uni- 
versity Georgia. 
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1838 sold his Springfield home Liberty 
and from that time 1847 resided Bryan County with 
his very dear friend Major William McIntosh. the last 
named year moved Savannah and fixed his home 
the family his step-grandson, Edward Harden. 

Until within short time his death performed 
the duties volunteer colporteur the American Tract 
Society. has been said him that “until within the last 
ten fifteen years his life preached occasionally, 
chiefly destitute places, and his decease was prob- 
ably the oldest Presbyterian minister the United States.” 
The same writer mentioned this interesting fact: “His 
correspondence was very extensive, and em- 
braced within its range several distinguished men, amongst 
Gen. Washington, Dr. Chalmers, and Sir John Sin- 
clair.” 

Dr. Whir died the residence Roswell King, 
Liberty County Friday, the 3lst January, 
1851, the ninety-second year his age. For many years 
before his death was affectionately called those who 
knew him “Father Whir.” 

His will was made the December, 1847, 
Savannah, and the preliminary item these character- 
istic words: “In the name the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit, three Persons but one God, William Whir, 
Minister the everlasting Gospel Christ, and Member 
the Old School General Assembly the Presbyterian 
Church the United States America, make this 
last will and testament.” The first regular item com- 
mit spirit God who gave and body the earth, 
hoping for glorious resurrection through the merits 
His Son Jesus Christ, and desiring that body buried 
Sunbury with dearly beloved wife, manner not 
too ostentatious, judged Executors, the place 
interment west the resting-place the late Dr. 
(Adam) Alexander, about eight ten paces.” 

Within year two after his death monument was 
erected over the resting place husband and wife, with 
suitable inscriptions for both. His inscription here given: 
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Sacred 
the memory 
Rev. William Whir, D., 
who was born the County Down, Ireland, 
and died Liberty County, Ga., 
January, 1851. 


1783 came the United States 
and settled Alexandria,Va., 
whence removed Georgia 

about the year 1793. 


His long and eventful life 
was devoted the cause Christianity 
and education, and his labors promote these objects 


were eminently successful. 
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ADDRESS MAJOR JOSEPH CUMMING 


Occasion Celebration Municipal Centennial the 
City Augusta. 


One hundred years! century! How great! How 
small! What mere span compared with the life the 
human race, even when measured the Mosaic account 
which attributes only six thousand years man’s presence 
this planet! What mere needle’s point besides those 
eons, which the belief the learned this age have 
elapsed the building the everlasting hills, fixing the 
shores old ocean, hollowing the river’s rock-bound beds! 
Oh, the hundred years, measured the great 
facts nature, which represent time too long for our minds 
grasp our thoughts hold! Even our habits 
thought belittle century soon after has drifted back 
into the boundless past. are apt, for instance, think 
William the Conqueror and Richard the Lion Hearted 
practically contemporaries; yet century and more rolled 
between them. Coming down nearly our own times, 
are prone, course careless way, regard our original 
thirteen states belonging the same period. Yet be- 
tween the oldest and the youngest there was stretch 
one hundred and twenty-five years. How little century! 
And yet how great! single one many solemn facts 
attests its greatness. its course removes from beneath 
the sun and the stars, from under the bending sky, from city 
and from country, from hill and field, from the banks 
rivers and from the riverless prairies, from the ocean’s shores 
and from the ocean’s waves—from every habitation and 
haunt man, removes, the time has run its course, 
every mortal whom found its beginning. nothing 
else could said the greatness century than that 
sweeps away before its close every mortal found its 
opening, would say great and awful century 
time! 

While any subject might selected for discourse 
without violating any express condition commission 
speak you this Centennial occasion, feel, neverthe- 


less, that there implied undertaking part 


make Augusta theme. 

When approach it, find myself perplexed deciding 
how deal with it. Shall transport myself, imagina- 
tion and the aid records, that point Augusta’s 
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history, the centennial which are here celebrate, 
and live for time only it? Shall the aid tra- 
ditions and contemporaneous documents, and confining 
myself the one point view, present sketch the place 
and its people they were then? This were easy and safe 
but meagre. shall endeavor lead you down the path 
century through all the story? This were long and 
tedious. Indeed, the subject one which find difficult 
and tiresome, for holds nothing thrilling, soul-stirring 
interest. 

trust that none hearers have come here expect- 
ing anything like consecutive and detailed historical 
sketch Augusta. any such must say the outset 
that their expectations will not fulfilled. shall not say 
that they will disappointed, for nothing, methinks, could 
more interesting, even the degree dreariness, than 
minute recital the uneventful history small town 
during the course hundred years. Such the drama 
human life, that year the hundred have there not 
been episodes and experiences more absorbing interest 
the actors therein than the history wars famine 
pestilence any the tragedies the lives States. But 
their interest lived and died with the actors them, the 
memory them has perished, and, even could re- 
vived, would invoke interest from the living today, 
absorbed, they are, the concerns the all exacting 
present. Certainly, too, there have lived Augusta the 
century, the close which are now celebrating, citizens 
all walks life, all its avocations, peace and war, 
whom any city may proud. But should undertake 
speak them, what could the compass this oc- 
casion but present you catalogue names? Homer 
could make catalogue interesting and even poetic, when, 
the close the second book the Iliad, gives list 
the ships that sailed from Greece and her islands and the 
men they carried the siege Troy, and called the long 
roll the defenders that devoted city. But less than 
Homer should not undertake such feat. 

The way, part least, which shall endeavor 
comply with the expectations the occasion, will 
present you pictures Augusta various periods her 
history, and, hundred years were not field enough, 
will back her very origin one hundred and sixty- 
three years ago. 

The first thing for the infant then just beginning 
live was name it, and the loyal Oglethorpe gave her the 
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name the Princess Augusta. Augusta, unlike some 
her neighbors, has not been moved change her name be- 
stowed her father her infancy. Atlanta, for instance, 
commenced life course she could not 
expected tolerate long plain name that, sure 
corrupted into “Marthysville.” Its rusticity could not 
comport with the fine airs and metropolitan ways she was 
soon taking on. She must have name suggestive great- 
ness, vastness, expansion wide ocean any rate 
far the shores ocean. Think the great and bril- 
liant “Gate City” covering all her glory with the name 
But Augusta, whether because her 
name had been chosen more wisely the first because 
she proverbially conservative and slow, has been satis- 
fied retain the name she received from her sponsors 
baptism. 

Let take glimpse this infant her cradle. The 
striking feature the little Augusta was then, now 
and ever will while waters seek the sea, the noble river 
which bathes her northern limits. Not only was and 
and ever will it, her great feature, but was her cause. 
Because water highway could connect her with Savannah 
and thence with the mother country and the world, Augusta 
came into existence. How beautiful was her tutelary river 
then! The axe had not denuded its banks. The plowshare 
had not reduced its hillsides red powder stain forever 
its then crystal waters. The willow and the reed dipped 
into its stream either bank, lining with emerald both 
sides unpolluting conduit for its waters. Noble forests 
came down its very edge and spread their shade far over 
its bed. Between such banks and such shadow flowed 
vast volume water, clear and cold the springs from 
which they took their source. Over rapids the beautiful 
river came with roar, through long stretches flowed 
impressive silence. But ever, roar silence, the 
same clear limpid water, suggestion which given 
dwellers this age sometimes long autumnal drought, 
but the perfect beauty which lost forever. this 
glorious stream abounded such fish rejoice clear 
waters. The fresh water mussel, which mud death, 
was found myriads, furnishing food for man, and pearl 
mean beauty ornament—for woman. wonder 
that the Indian haunted the shores this magnificent river 
Pactolus, river gold for all his wants. Not 
strange that along its banks the school boy still finds the 
frequent Indian arrow head. wonder that the archaeolo- 
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gist unearths its islands the populous Indian burying 
ground—for where men live their graves soon outnumber 
their habitations. 

The existence the rapids few miles north-west 
this spot, presenting impassable barrier further navi- 
gation the river except the canoe the Indian de- 
termined the general site the town. The high bluff, 
emerging here from the alluvial lowlands decided its par- 
ticular location. 

But why, may asked, was this settlement made 
all that period? There were thousands square miles and 
millions acres fertile, finely watered and nobly timbered 
lands between Savannah and this bluff below the rapids, 
sufficient provide the increasing population for genera- 
tions with ample farms and plantations. Why was this 
extensive intervening region left unpeopled the white 
man? 

Again, what was the business this isolated and 
remote settlement? 

Both questions may receive one and the same answer. 
was the trade with the Indians. Pelfry, skin every 
kind, including even that the buffalo, which were 
those days not distant neighbor the spot where are 
now assembled, was the staple brisk trade with the 
aborigines. read the sketch which our fellow towns- 
man, Mr. John North, has lent me, the half-breed Ger- 
man Cherokee Indian, Se-quo-yah, George Guess: 
“Augusta was the great center this commerce, which 
those days was more extensive than would now believed. 
Flatboats, barges and pirogues floated the bales pelf 
tide water. Above Augusta trains pack horses, some- 
times numbering one hundred, gathered the furs and car- 
ried goods and from remote regions.” 

While there was strong element romance and ad- 
venture this trade, the threading the primeval forests 
mere paths, the constant association with nature pre- 
senting here novel and virgin aspect, the floating down 
beautiful stream limpid waters between banks covered 
with noble and variegated growth, gorgeous with flowers 
and musical with the song birds—so different from the 
dusty beaten paths commerce this prosaic day, alas! 
fear that these sentimental features the situation had 
effect the keen traders that day. Trade trade. Its 
ultimate objective money making. successful only 
when brings profits. most successful when its pro- 
fits are greatest. Primitive nature, grand forests, noble 
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rivers, song birds, the jasmine, the wild honeysuckle, the bay 
and magnolia about its paths not modify its essential 
spirit. find our trader, who gave importance in- 
fant Augusta, plying his avocation not for the romance 
which that age accompanied it, but for colossal profits. 
read the same sketch follows: “The trader imme- 
diately connection with the Indian hunter expected 
make one thousand per cent. The wholesale dealer made sev- 
eral hundred. The governors, councils and superintendents 
made all they could. could scarcely called commerce. 
was grab game.” 

History repeats itself! The poor Indian was the real 
producer this business. With tireless foot, with scanty 
food, with, the first least, ineffective weapons the 
chase, sunshine and storm, through forest and across 
streams, day and night, pursued the beasts the 
woods. His labor, his fatigue, his hunger, his privation, 
last have the reward skin stripped from the deer the 
buffalo. More weary leagues get his pelf the trader. 
There the fruit the toil and danger the chase ex- 
changed for few colored beads, yard cheap calico, 
most few ounces powder and scanty weight lead, 
and the trader has closed 
which pays him one thousand per cent. profit. 

Thus history repeats itself. Then, now, trade fur- 
nished greater rewards than production. Then, now, the 
producer toiled for its benefit more than for his own. 

The chapter Augusta’s history which have thus far 
considered, extended from its first settlement 1735 the 
outbreak the Revolution. During this period grew 
steadily, but its population even the end the period was 
probably not high the huridreds. 

anything man’s work this first period remains, 
not know it, except few streets and their names—Cen- 
tre, Broad, Ellis, and Reynolds. 

The Revolutionary history Augusta most interest- 
ing. shall not dwell it, for the reason that less than 
year ago this same place, and the hearing sub- 
stantially this same audience, eminent citizen the State 
delivered most eloquent and exhaustive oration that 
subject. Nothing interest, whether matter style, 
form substances, could added that masterly pre- 
sentation Hon. Emory Speer. was heard you 
the time with deep interest, and doubtless abides fresh and 
vivid your memory. shall only say passing that the 
little town witnessed deeds valor friends and foe not 
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surpassed more imposing theatres. also witnessed 
acts barbarity, not only Indian allies, but men 
our own race, not outdone the alleged horrors the 
Cuban war. For, hearers, war war, war cruel, war 
barbarous, war makes fiends men, whether they 
Spanish Anglo-Saxon, whether they strike for conquest 
freedom, whether they fight impose shake the 
yoke. 

The next division the history Augusta covers the 
years between the close the Revolutionary war and the 
end the century. shall call this the “Tobacco Age.” 
the war, may said with substantial accuracy, 
that the life Augusta, its reason exist, was the Indian 
trade. The little agriculture which existed near and around 
was for the purpose home support. Nothing left for 
export except the peculiar yield the forest. Nothing 
came from beyond the woods seaward, but the articles 
exchanged for these sylvan products and few staples 
for consumption its meager population and few out- 
lying, not distant plantations. But the end the Rev- 
olutionary war the yield the forest had greatly dimin- 
ished. Its denizens themselves were fewer. They were al- 
ready feeling the pressure deadly civilization, and, de- 
pressed spirit, were retiring towards the setting sun. 
The red man was still not infrequent figure the little 
town. The deer skin—but longer the buffalo robe—In- 
dian ponies and various simple articles Indian handiwork 
were still brought Augusta for sale barter. But this 
commerce had shrunken very slender rivulet compared 
with the great stream which few years earlier had flowed 
through the little town. But now, first supplement and 
then replace this waning traffic, came the tobacco busi- 
ness. are informed that conscientious and ac- 
curate historian, who our great sorrow departed from 
our midst few years ago, Charles Colcock Jones, the set- 
tlers from Virginia brought them the seed and the cultiva- 
tion this plant. The industry soon attained soil and 
climate admirably adapted it, large and flourishing pro- 
portions. Government tobacco warehouses were estab- 
lished various points the interior the State west and 
north-west Augusta, and were presided over govern- 
ment inspectors. these warehouses the tobacco was 
brought the producers the contiguous country, was 
inspected, weighed and packed hogsheads, all under gov- 
ernmental supervision. The market where this tobacco was 
pass from the hands the producer into the hands 
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the merchant was Augusta. How did make the journey 
from the interior warehouse this mart? Some it, 
districts contiguous the Savannah, floated down the river 
boats, the precursors the Petersburg merchantmen 
the present day. But the most made the trip mode 
which, far knowledge goes, was peculiar this 
trade and absolutely unique. The day pack horses, suf- 
ficient for the transportation loads small bulk but com- 
paratively large value, pelfry, was passed. The wagon 
roads the country were few. The wagons themselves 
were not numerous. So, Col. Jones tells us, “the hogs- 
head cask being made strong and tight and having been 
stoutly coopered, was furnished with temporary axle and 
shafts which horse was attached. this means 
was trundled over the country roads market.” 

Thus for while Augusta was, greatness went that 
day, great tobacco market, and whether nurtured skins 
tobacco continued grow. Under the conditions 
transportation that age could not but grow. navigable 
river flowing past its doors the ocean gave immeasur- 
able advantage over any place not similarly situated. What 
would have become poor little “Marthysville” having 
river, without the railroads? But the lordly Savannah was 
Augusta the Thames London, the Tiber Rome, 
and the Nile all Egypt. So, the end the century 
Augusta had grown very flourishing town about 
2,000 inhabitants. 

was this tobacco age, but when was waning, and 
the opening the next period, which shall call the cot- 
ton age, that the event occurred which are now cele- 
brating the 100th anniversary. January, 1798, the Legis- 
lature incorporated the freeholders residing certain area, 
which may roughly described lying between the river 
the north and Telfair street the south, and between 
Elbert and Marbury streets the east and west. The 
charter then granted has never been repealed. live un- 
der this day. Movements have been made from time 
time late years substitute new charter for this ven- 
erable instrument; but they have come naught. has 
been built upon and enlarged some particulars meet 
the wants later civilization, but its essential parts re- 
mains was the beginning. most liberal and com- 
prehensive “general welfare” clause, which provided: “The 
said City Council shall also vested with full power and 
authority make such assessments the inhabitants 
Augusta, those who have taxable property within the 
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same, for the safety, benefit and convenience said city, 
shall appear them expedient,” has served the city good 
turn many occasion, when progress public works 
would otherwise have been arrested for lack some spe- 
cific authority from the Legislature the City Council. 
But this provision the charter has lost much its benefi- 
cent elasticity since the constitution 1877. 

trust that this audience will, this point re- 
marks, permit the indulgence gratified feeling re- 
minding them that the first executive the city, intendent, 
that official was then called, inaugurated the occasion 
which now, after the lapse one hundred years, are cele- 
brating, was grandfather, Thomas Cumming, then 
just completing his thirty-third year. For thirty-six years 
thereafter resided Augusta, leading and closing here 
life which, trust may pardoned for speaking that 
the good and just man, “vir integer vitae scelerisque 
purus,” the good citizen, seeking office, but avoiding 
public duty. was not only the first intendent the 
city was also the president its bank, and held that of- 
fice from the foundation the bank until his death 1834, 
the old Bank Augusta, chartered 1810, and pursuing 
its honorable and prosperous career until swept away, like 
many hitherto solid institutions, the great war be- 
tween the states. breath reproach ever attached 
the name this good citizen, has not reached the ears 
his descendents this day, who still the fifth generation 
cherish his memory and seek inspiration for unambi- 
tious and faithful. citizenship. 

The next period the history Augusta shall call the 
“Cotton Age.” the opening the century, near whose 
close are now standing, the cotton gin had come into 
common use. With climate and soil adapted the best the 
world the cultivation cotton, with this product itself 
more universally adapted than any other all the uses for 
which cloth needed, whose place preceding periods was 
supplemented and inadequately supplied the fabrics 
wool and flax and silk, its cultivation had been discouraged 
previously the impracticability separating the fibre 
from the seed. Where this result was effected all was 
accomplished slowly, laboriously, expensively and scantily 
hand. Whitney’s cotton gin produced stupendous in- 
dustrial revolution. fact small interest con- 
nection with the history Augusta that Whitney manu- 
factured his gins little factory, the power which was 
furnished the little Rocky Creek the plantation the 
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late Mr. John Phinizy, now almost included the present 
boundaries the city. 

once the kingdom new and great monarch, King 
Cotton, rose power. Practically all the cultivable land 
Georgia and Carolina was speedily embraced his wide do- 
main. The comparatively feeble forces tobacco and in- 
digo were promptly subdued and banished into the unre- 
turning past. This great potentate made rapid 
tensive inroads the primeval forest. the service 
this great king roads were opened; and the right season 
the year, the beautiful autumnal weather, when the 
skies were their bluest, when the air held light haze, 
softening and mellowing the landscape, when the forests 
were glorious their robes turning leaf, these roads 
with the royal progress the king from the 
interior his realm the great outer world, Right merri- 
did his majesty descend from his rural seats his busy 
mart. those days, when the railroad was not, fine teams 
mules were the motive power land transportation. 
Great care was taken their selection and pride felt 
their equipment. part the equipment was bow 
bells, raised high over the withers least the leaders 
every team. These were not the dull little tinklers the 
horse car, heard only when that now almost obsolete affair 
close upon the foot passenger; but bells—bells that rang 
loud, clear and musical the still autumnal air. And thus, 
with music along his route, coming from the valleys 
and resounding from hill top hill top, King Cotton came 
marching down. 

Let pause here and unroll map this period before 
our mental vision. Our map shall have regard for State 
lines. will the form nearly half circular disc, 
whose base line shall run through Augusta its centre. 
This half circle shall have radius 200 miles, 
sweep around the city from point 200 miles north-east 
point 200 miles south-west. Throughout this region 
cotton raised. this truly vast area where there 
cotton market but Augusta? Atlanta, Macon, Columbus, 
Chattanooga, Athens were unborn. Where could the cot- 
ton come for market but Augusta? 

All roads led our little city. the traveler even 
this day still occasionally encounters the old Roman mile- 
stone every part Europe, with the Roman inscription 
the time when all roads led Imperial Rome, through- 
out the region have sketched all the milestones, have 
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their truest significance, should have marked the distance 
Augusta—Augusta the Savannah. 

Where could the cotton come except here? Why must 
it, necessity, under the conditions that age, come hither? 
Oh, the river, the river! Our Thames, our Tiber, our Nile! 
beckoned its banks and solicited embark its 
bosom. Here, then, was fact collected. Hence, the 
first years this century, flat boats and barges, and later 
steamboats, was floated down the river Savannah, 
where found itself the gateway the outer world. 
already the commencement the century one hundred 
thousand bales cotton found market Augusta, and 
one hundred thousand bales represented then many times 
the amount money enclosed the same number now. 

This period was Augusta’s most Without 
rivals, without competitors, she collected the banks 
her fostering river the wealth producing crop vast trib- 
utary, and gathered its magnificent proceeds. For the 
boats, first barges and flatboats, and then several distinct 
fleets steamboats, which took the cotton the port, 
brought back the hardware, the groceries, the dry 
goods, the furniture, word all 
and luxuries life that age, for consumption 
that extensive back country, from. which the 
cotton was drawn. The wagons which brought. the 
staple Augusta, marched back with the same 
merry chimes, laden with the merchandise have mentioned 
for the use the producers the cotton—master and 
slave—in the interior. How easy then for the merchant 
Augusta true the one thousand per cent. 
profit the Indian trader was thing the past. 
three four hundred per cent. earlier generation 
Augusta merchants had ceased. Still his profits were very 
large. And they came easily. How little wear and 
tear was his How different from the strain the 
faculties the business man this day! His first week- 
ly, then semi-weekly mail was received. was then 
business write reply few those formal, ceremon- 
ious, stilted letters the priod, which subscribed, 
“With great esteem and distinguished consideration, have 
the honor your obedient, humble servant.” 
done with great deliberation, not say solemnity, and the 
letters turned over clerk copied hand, there was 
nothing make even ripple excitement the business 
life your solid merchant that age until the arrival 
the next weekly and semi-weekly mail. Our 
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the three four daily mail deliveries, and those fiends 
modern life, the telephone, the telegraph and the “ticker,” 
afflicted him not. What steadiness nerve, what sweet- 
ness temper, ought not your merchant that time have 
had! What piety, too, for with his leisurely, easy going 
life, could attend church Sunday, and was not obliged 
make that day one literal and absolute rest body and 
brain repair the ravages six days physical and mental 
tension. The fortunes that period are large measure 
what Augusta living this day. The struggles 
these later times have been considered successful they 
have been able keep the accumulations that period 
from being worn away the attrition many years 
“hard times.” 

The next period Augusta’s history shall call “The 
Manufacturing Age.” The immediately preceding period, 
which have just been speaking the “Cotton Age,” 
was not only the time Augusta’s greatest prosperity 
her own people, but also her greatest relative importance 
the rest the world. that time she dominated com- 
mercially wide territory, which she found not single 
rival. She possessed the Savannah river magnificent 
highway the only kind then used for heavy traffic, be- 
tween herself and the outer world. the last quarter 
that period, true that new kind highway, one, the 
future was show, stupendous potentialities, was ex- 
tended her doors from the sea. refer the old South 
Carolina Railroad. But this rather added than subtracted 
from Augusta’s relative importance; diverted com- 
merce from her, and increased the facilities that which 
she already had. 

But all this was soon change. About 1840 the Geor- 
gia Railroad became potent factor Augusta’s history. 
Its tendency, long was merely local road, extending 
100 miles into the interior, was not much bring 
trade Augusta—for that trade already came the wagon 
roads—as build rival markets the interior. More- 
over, Macon, Columbus, Athens and other places the in- 
terior began divide with her the commerce back 
country, which was once all her own tributary province. 
shall not dwell tediously this evolution new situa- 
tion. Suffice say that the relative, not absolute, de- 
cline Augusta was apparent. this time thoughtful 
and public spirited citizens realized the fact that something 
must done invigorate her languishing life. The 
scheme which commended itself them was the construc- 
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tion canal furnish water power for manufacturing pur- 
poses. The result was the old Augusta Canal, constructed 
between 1845 and 1847. This project did not first meet 
with unanimous approval. Respectable and conscientious 
citizens opposed honest grounds public policy. 
shall not weary you with the details that struggle. 
shall not even pause, though sorely tempted so, say 
few words affectionate eulogy that private citizen, 
the originator and master spirit the enterprise, who the 
midst exacting professional practice, and with the 
cares large family, gave, president the Board 
Canal Commissioners, several years out the prime his 
life unselfish and gratuitous devotion this public work. 
This old canal was slight affair compared with the present 
work, which was brought from its former small estate 
its present magnificent proportions, under the adminis- 
tration Mayor and largely the wise measure our 
venerable fellow citizen, Mr. Charles Estes, who still abides 
with us.* Neither was the first effort manufacturing 
the canal successful, but failed not from any inherent er- 
ror the general idea making Augusta manufacturing 
centre, and the failure brought discouragement this as- 
piration. The old canal accomplished its purpose. di- 
rected the business thought Augusta into additional 
channel. Previously nothing was considered but commerce. 
Naturally, for trade had made Augusta one the most 
favored places the country. When that trade began un- 
mistakably withdraw from her, not strange that she 
became alarmed and felt the forebodings death. But 
since the advent the Manufacturing Age new stream 
life has been coursing through her veins. 

The next period the history Augusta was “The 
War Age.” Short was, compared with the shortest 
other periods, but not measured its duration 
years the place will hold her history. true 
that Augusta, unlike this respect many Southern towns, 
knew not the actual tramp hostile armies; but she knew 
and felt the exaltation and the bitterness war every 
other aspect the dreadful scourge. How glorious, too, 
her war record! the military companies forming her 
volunteer battalion the peace time preceding the war, the 
Clinch Rifles, the Oglethorpe Infantry, the Irish Volunteers, 
the Richmond Hussars, the Washington Artillery, all went 
promptly the field with full ranks and took their places 


Mr. Estes was born February 1819, and died March 26, 1917, 
few weeks after his 98th birthday. 
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the earliest organizations the Confederacy. But these 
old and already historic companies were but fraction 
those which Augusta sent that great conflict. There were 
least ten other companies which came into life with that 
crisis. All these were “the front,” and most them from 
the beginning the end the struggle. That meant that 
there were men constantly falling their ranks and new 
men going take their places. Besides this, not few 
young men Augusta for one reason and another joined 
military organizations elsewhere. think safely with- 
bounds when say that first and last Augusta sent two 
thousand her sons the battlefield. How many these 
were numbered among the “unreturning brave!” How 
many returned only their shields! 

But that was not all. There was the front and there 
was the rear. There was the field where the men battled, 
and there was the home where the women waited. There 
were the brave hearts the camps, and the aching hearts 
the firesides—not few homes, but all. There were 
mingled sorrow and pride, grief and joy—sorrow for the 
fallen, pride for the hero. Grief for the death dear ones, 
joy for their glorious memory! who are still living and 
were living then know that that was the period Augusta’s 
highest well intensest life. know that that was 
the time when the sordid, the selfish, the commercial 
was subdued our higher nature. While live can 
attest with our tongues the nobility Augusta her war 
period. But few more mornings such witnesses will have 
taken the silence the tomb. Well then that en- 
during monuments commemorate that period Augusta’s 
history. They will ever her most glorious memorials. 
the stately shaft her principal thoroughfare towering 
heavenward the loftiest all her monuments, marks 
the culmination her spiritual life. the time come 
great railroad systems may rear huge habitations for them- 
selves her soil. Successful commerce may build them- 
selves palatial exchanges within her borders. Learning may 
here construct for itself some vast temple, dedicated books 
and science. Religion itself may here uprear ostentatious 
fanes. But while God and man rate the spiritual above the 
material, self-sacrifice above self-indulgence, duty above 
success, long will the private soldier the Confederacy, 
fronting the eternal east from the top that noble column, 
type and memento Augusta’s highest life. Spare 
forces nature! Disturb not, thou dreadful earth- 
quake! Pass by, destroying cyclone! Blast not, 
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thou deadly lightning! Touch not, frosts, with in- 
sidious fingers! Guard it, spirits air and earth, that 
speak distant ages Augusta’s noblest and highest 
But one other period remains—the period stretching from 

the close the war the present day—which shall call 
“The Iron Age.” Primarily denominate for the rea- 
son that the period when the iron road has become 
tremendous factor, upbuilder destroyer, the history 
towns and cities. Augusta, like all other industrial cen- 
tres, has felt the influence this force, whose enormous de- 
velopment thing this post bellum period. make 
bold believe that that influence has been the whole 
beneficial Augusta. cannot explain her steady and sat- 
isfactory growth contrary supposition. But would 
not discuss that intricate question occasion like this. 
Suffice say that she has become and very important 
railroad centre, distribution can made all 
directions, inward and outward, the land and the sea. 

But have called this period “The Iron Age” for an- 
other reason. There has ever been among the myths the 
human race belief golden age. The characteristics 
that mythical period are ease and plenty, love and peace, 
life blessed with good things acquired without effort, and 
crowned with tranquil happiness. Those same traditions 
have ever taken note also “Iron Age.” That age has 
always been the then present. The dwellers every period 
have regarded age. Pressed with the hard con- 
ditions, the bitter struggles life, they have been prone 
regard the past and the future more desired than 
the present. Their thought has been: Life was easy the 
past; will happy the the past was 
golden its beauty and excellence. Now iron its 
hardness. 

Very justly, think, may call this latest period 
Augusta’s history iron age business sense com- 
pared the same sense with the golden past. The strug- 
gle for business success these latter times has been severe. 
The conditions, not merely locally but generally, have been 
unfavorable. Notwithstanding, her credit said, she 
has gone ahead. She has taken step backward, but many 
forward. She has grown, and she has taken herself 
nearly every particular the fruits progressive civili- 
zation. But why should prolong this already too tedious 
discourse speaking this phase her history those 
who not only know it, but have made it? 
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Thus, with design part distribute Augusta’s 
life the present hour into seven ages, like Shakes- 
peare’s division man’s life, find that has naturally and 
itself fallen into those parts. And now, one lingering 
look backward and done. 

dwellers this age, looking over this relatively 
long period, have just grounds, citizens Augusta, 
gratified the retrospect. From the day she came into 
life, isolated outpost the white race, speck civili- 
zation the wilderness, down the present hour, her 
course has been respectable, honest, honorable. True, 
brilliant “boom” period with its inevitable reaction finds 
place her history. But her progress has been steady 
and her advance always held retrosum. 
The little settlement the head navigation, perched 
the very bank its river life, has gradually spread far 
and wide over the adjacent plain and climbed the sides 
its circumscribing hills. the bitter times war, she has 
risen heroically the fullest measure patriotic duty. 
the blessed peace she has been conspic- 
uous for her civic virtues—the chiefest which are law 
and order and financial integrity. these, she now reaps 
the rich reward credit unsurpassed and respect un- 
feigned. time pestilence, which has twice visited her 
habitations, she has had the fortitude for the trial and has 
uttered cry for help. When swept devastating 
floods, she has found her own stout heart and her own 
reserved resources, strength meet the ordeal, and has de- 
clined, not churlishly but proudly, all proffered assistance 
from without. All this she has done without the blare 
trumpets the beating drums the waving flags. 
Quiet, self-contained and self-sufficient, she has maintained 
her steady way onward and upward. Our fathers and our 
fathers’ fathers planted wisely, and from that far shore 
whither. they went long since, their vision could revert 
this time and this expansion their work, they would know 
that those who came after them have been true their trust 
and their opportunities. 

Why, then, should withhold high-sounding words 
speaking Augusta? Why should hesitate and falter 
the epithet “great?” Wherein consists the greatness 
city? Athens, the light whose great- 
ness art and arms shines and down ages, would 
have been engulfed the population any thousand 
cities inglorious Cathay. Sparta and Thebes, great and 
immortal, how slender were they population! Rome was 
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already great when her citizens were less numerous than our 
own. the quality, not the number citizens that makes 
the greatness acity. The patriotic war—the law abid- 
ing and honest peace—the constant adversity—on these 
firm foundations built city’s greatness. 

Then, oh, Augusta, strong this test, call thyself 
“Great!” For once sound loud trumpet, blow clear 
blast the world, proclaiming tones not 
challenged, thy real merits! And hope for thyself—aye, se- 
cure for all the time come. 
people are the same blood and lineage old. Civic 
virtue prized much now the days our 
fathers. The soil that nourished them equally generous 
tous. The atmosphere which they lived lives industry 
and usefulness, many them through four score years, 
plays about your heads. The same beneficent sky bends 
overus. With story began, and with 
will end. Oh, our river! Shorn much thy pris- 
tine beauty, thou art strong and beneficent still, thou great 
and lordly Savannah! Thou everlasting traveler from the 
mountains the sea, didst lure the little Augusta nestle 
thy banks. Here thou didst nourish her infancy. Thou 
didst give her strength she grew. time thou didst 
bring her wealth. Thou art still beneficent her, furnish- 
ing her drink, for her fighting the fire fiend, for her turning 
the wheels her factories. Let man think thou art not 
also still the guardian and protector her commerce, not 
dead but sleeping. any threat danger 
her prosperity, thou mayst awake and, old, 
show thy beloved city how powerful thou canst 
her behalf. For thy God-built highway 
the works puny man are impotent abolish 
annul. Augusta’s fostering river still flows her gates 
and will forever. Labitur labetur omne volubilis 
aevum. 
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TOPOGRAPHY SAVANNAH AND ITS VICINITY. 


Report the Georgia Medical Society, May 1806. 


Few things are more common and few more painful 
most minds than the practice making apologies, im- 
plies the part the person making them error, 
omission, neglect, carelessness, which, though some- 
times pardonable, frequently reprehensible. 

The following report offered compliance part 
with obligation imposed the Society Doctor Schley 
and myself nearly twelve months since, and imperfect 
now is, have thought best not longer delay it, and thus 
deservedly incur more censure. For not doing sooner, 
have observe that have been for 
erable time waiting for colleague prepare his 
portion the report, and for replies some queries ad- 
dressed gentleman this place, which, though often 
promised, have not yet had furnished me. 

The city Savannah built the south side the 
river the same name, about seventeen miles from its 
junction with the Atlantic ocean. Its site level and ele- 
vated sandy plain, length from East West Broad 
Streets about 1300 yards, and breadth 475. Its course 
77° 30’ and 12° 30’—variation the compass 
1805 was 30’ east. 

The plan the city highly judicious, being laid out 
into large squares, and the streets intersect each other 
right angles. The width the streets perhaps one the 
most objectionable parts the plan; the central streets di- 
viding the wards, not exceeding feet, and the two others 
each ward being only 37% feet. The wards are subdi- 
vided into Tythings which are divided lane 22% feet 
wide. These are also objections the general plan, they 
serve receptacles for filth. The squares laid out late 
period are each 275 270 feet, including the streets, except 
Jefferson, Lincoln and Price streets, each feet wide. 
East, West and South Broad streets are 100 feet wide. 

The distance from the line the Bay, the top the 
Bluff, calculated according the curve the river, and 
varies from 175 feet East Broad street, 250 feet West 
Broad street. The height the Bluff varies considerably, 
and many places the ascent almost perpendicular. 
About the lower end the city and feet high, de- 
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creasing about feet Abercorn street and continuing 
(with little variation) this height West Broad street, 
from thence Farm street distance 800 feet, the decrease 
the height the Bluff about foot every 100. From 
Farm street the marsh the western side the city the 
descent very gradual, and the distance average about 
500 feet. Persons who have resided many years the city 
have observed visible increase the height the Bluff, 
arising from the action all winds between and E., 
which blow the sands from the bottom the top. 

From the west boundary line the old city the Fort, 
the Bay planted double row trees about twenty 
feet distance from each other, forming the 
summer months, adding the beauty that part the 
city, and contributing its healthiness considerable 
degree. These trees also most the others, very gen- 
erally planted the city, are what are generally known 
the name the Pride China India, botanists entitled 
Melia Azedarach, are admirably calculated for our soil and 
climate. They are easily reared, speedy their growth 
and afford thick and almost impervious shade the rays 
the sun. 

the members this Society these slight geograph- 
ical observations may appear unnecessary, and probably 
thought unconnected with the subject this report. But 
may observed that gain correct knowledge med- 
ical topography, should possess some information re- 
specting the face the country, its elevations and de- 
pressions; the quantity and proportion low and high 
grounds; the number and magnitude streams, and various 
other local circumstances. relating facts and detailing 
alterations which have been produced the art and indus- 
try man, fortuitous causes, the face country, 
should not confine our views solely the present mo- 
ment. those who succeed us, may satisfactory 
informed what was, and they may enabled calculate 
what may be. The knowledge apparently trifling cir- 
cumstances the geography and topography country 
when taken the aggregate, frequently lead important 
deductions, unfold facts, which otherwise would remain ob- 

Excepting that part the city which lies below the bluff, 
not general very compactly built, and with few ex- 
ceptions, the buildings are wood. The common south 
the city extends nearly east and west the whole length it, 
and south about half mile the woods. Like that part 
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now built on, this almost perfect level; the evenness 
the surface being only interrupted few excavations and 
ridges; the remains ditches and parapet and other walls 
formed for the defence the city during the revolutionary 
war. These are now almost effaced most places the 
south side the city, but the east end contiguous the 
old fort they are still very considerable, and the fortified 
lines may almost traced. 

Spring Hill, called from its being the source some 
never failing streams water, the most considerable emi- 
nence within the limits the town. One these springs 
supplies distillery with water, which afterwards dis- 
charged into the neighboring low grounds. Between Spring 
Hill and Savannah River there are several hollows, gul- 
lies but they are not such nature influence the med- 
ical topography the place. There are two tan yards 
the west end the city, contiguous each other, and vats 
for third have been made but not yet applied their in- 
tended use. South these, about two hundred yards from 
Spring Hill are the places for slaughtering cattle. 

The depository for the dead large square inclosure 
within high brick wall, about seventy-five yards from the 
buildings South Broad street and little south this 
the burial ground for negroes and other people color. 
While the neatness and spaciousness the former, together 
with the attention which properly bestowed the inter- 
ment the dead, worthy commendation, the extreme 
carelessness (bordering indelicate want feeling to- 
wards race unfortunate beings) which too commonly 
evinced burying the negroes, merits the harshest censure. 
The fact known, that their bodies are sometimes scarcely 
covered depth sufficient prevent the depredations 
turkey-buzzards and other carnivorous animals. Decency, 
humanity, that sacred respect which should pay the 
remains the deceased, and proper regard for our own 
health, exclaim against the practice.* 

Contiguous the woods bordering the south common 
are some small ponds which are generally dry the sum- 
mer season unless proves very rainy. 


*Subsequent information has induced modify the remarks 
this passage. The negroes have place burial allotted them—are 
permitted bury their own dead, and improperly done, the censure 
should attach to them exclusively, if my information be correct. The 
indelicate interments have noted were some Africans and their 
masters belong the shame and dishonor such acts. 
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The soil the city sand, free from any admixture 
loam clay, which last only partially found the depth 
several feet. The water which used for drink and cul- 
inary purposes within the city pure, cool and healthy. 
about the temperature 68° Far., and found 
different depths, varying from sixteen twenty-four and 
twenty-five feet, increasing nearer the Bay, being greater 
the Fort, and least the western end the city. Though 
lathers easily with soap, and does not, believe, hold 
solution any mineral particles, sometimes affects strangers 
(producing diarrhoea) who have been accustomed the 
softer water springs, wells and rivers. This effect 
seldom lasts long. There are, perhaps, but few places situ- 
ated like Savannah, and near the ocean, which the water 
more cool and pleasant. Does this arise altogether from 
its filtration through the sand? 

imperfect this sketch is, would still more 
the situation and nature the contiguous country was 
not noticed. Whether was contemplated that the 
view should extended beyond the narrow limits Sa- 
vannah, know not, but evident that there such 
intimate union between the medical topography the ad- 
joining lands and the state the atmosphere, consequently 
influencing disease and health, fact clearly ascer- 
tained that they are the principal sources those causes 
which produce great disease, that apology required for 
taking slight view them this report. 

Hutchinson’s Island, situated immediately front the 
city, extending several miles above, and some distance be- 
low, low piece land, and sometimes overflowed both 
from freshets and high tides. divides Savannah river in- 
two branches, and the greater part cultivated 
rice. The land the north side the back river similar 
its situations and adapted the same culture. The dis- 
tance from Savannah the Carolina shore little more 
than mile. Adjoining the east and west boundaries the 
city the ground was originally swamp, but now con- 
verted into rice fields. 

About and from the precincts Savannah 
there are considerable swamps principally remaining 
state nature. Their precise extent not know, not 
having had power get the requisite information. 
Both sides Savannah River from the city the ocean con- 
sist extensive swamps which still remain uncultivated, ex- 
cept for few miles the south side. The land above the 
city the main also cultivated rice. 
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From what has been stated few deductions may 
drawn, and claim the indulgence the Society while 
make such remarks as, springing from the nature the sub- 
ject, present themselves mind. First, the plan the 
city, exclusively speaking, particularly climate like ours, 
calculated for healthiness, admits free ventilation 
all parts except below the bluff, where the influence 

Second, situated plane consisting sand which re- 
tains the heat the sun’s rays and refracts them strongly, 
and possessing few declivities carry off superfluous mois- 
ture, might the first view imagined that these cir- 
cumstances alone would make unhealthy. But the loose- 
ness the soil some measure preventive those ef- 
fects which otherwise might ensue from its levelness, when 
heat has acted for considerable time vegetable and ani- 
mal matter with moisture. admits the absorption 
water with facility, hence never stagnates more than few 
hours unless after very inordinate fall rain places 
where the ground hard the surface. 

Third, while the nature the soil which our city 
built does not permit the stagnations and consequent putre- 
faction water, favorable for the collection animal 
and vegetable remove these scavenger ap- 
pointed, but the duties absolutely belonging his office are 
unfaithfully performed, and much matter that should re- 
moved suffered collect and remain the open lots, 
squares and principal streets the city. Evils are the con- 
sequence this carelessness, and they will become more ex- 
tensive their influence proportion our city becomes 
thronged with inhabitants. 

Fourth, would laying partial stress real evil, 
were not notice the filthy state which most our 
yards and back buildings are kept. This comes general 
more immediately under the cognizance the eye, and 
dare say that there one here who has not, 
and who does not daily witness the fact. needs not 
the power reasoning elucidate the mischief which the 
offspring domestic uncleanliness, and not matter 
much surprise that evils are deservedly the result. 

Fifth, the experience ages, and the observations 
discerning and enlightened men almost every country, 
particularly Lancisi Italy, all tend confirm the truth, 
that trees contribute purify the air, and wherever planted 
nature art between mill-ponds, swamps, marshes, 
and dwellings, towns camps, oppose partially success- 
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ful barrier the progress impure exhalations.* The ad- 
vantage then health the sickly months, the trees 
planted the Bay, evident, but tending arrest the 
miasmatic particles from the immense and prolific source 
them their front their power but Their num- 
ber should increased, and being equally neces- 
sary, the line should continued the west end 
the city front, and also extended 
merits the attention our corporation, and few 
hundred dollars thus expended would add the beauty 
our place, the convenience, pleasure, and health our 
citizens. 

Sixth, from the slight view which has been taken the 
nature and extent the low grounds the vicinity our 
city, will observed that nearly surrounded 
swamps, marshes and rice fields, consequently when long 
acted hot sun, producing putrefaction, and emis- 
sion mephitic particles, vitiated air must the effect, 
and diseases the inevitable product. 

Seventh, acknowledged the influence states 
the weather upon the diseases which accompany and suc- 
ceed them, plainly melancholy fact that from the na- 
ture our climate, and the existence causes riveted 
and the soil the vicinity Savannah, must ever re- 
main unhealthy. From time immemorial these causes have 
been known produce multiplied diseases, and how much 
greater and more septic the exhalations are the months 
September and October, after the rice fields have been 
drained and the rice cut, and when hot days succeed cool 
nights, with great dews fraught with the poison extricated 


*In the works the author just mentioned there are several letters 
confirming the truth the salutary effects forests, and containing 
multiplied reasons against the destruction some woods the 
Papal Territories, which has been proposed to be destroyed. Quota- 
tions might be multiplied on this head. 


tThe fact well supported that the atmosphere the open sea, 
and also over large bays and lakes whether the water fresh salt, 
is favorable to health, unless contiguous to unhealthy shores. Doctor 
Lind has limited the influence of marsh exhalations to three leagues. 
This must vary from circumstances. The quantum of poisonous mias- 
mata must proportion the extent the surface from whence 
they issue. Thus, though the exhalations from source quarter 
of a mile or even a mile square may be so blended with the air as not 
to extend their deleterious influence to the distance of one or three 
miles, particularly there intervention woods very ele- 
vated ground. may very readily conceive the reverse will fol- 
low where there extent marshy surfaces for twenty more 
miles. Such parts are covered the diurnal motion the tides 
are much less injurious. 
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during the day, let the increase diseases say—let the fatal- 
ity those months declare.* 

Eighth, should asked what are our most healthy 
winds, would reply that their purity depends the na- 
ture the ground over which they blow, believe the south- 
ern and western are most so. The salubrity the former 
lessened from the immense quantity various filth im- 
properly deposited the south common and all the winds 
from the north-west the south-east inclusive, sweeping 
their progress extensive surface swamp and rice fields, 
necessarily take those particles which lessen their purity 
and are unfriendly health. Local circumstances then, 
whether they natural fortuitous nature, influence 
the healthiness winds, and hence north west wind 
may salubrious one place, but the reverse another. 
This, repeat, solely determined the nature the 
ground they last pass over. fact commonly noticed 
that winds which prevail here the last summer and first 
autumnal months from the east, though coming from the 
ocean, are peculiarly unhealthy, produce almost immedi- 
ate sense oppression and lassitude, and very commonly 


produce relapses. explanation this has been already 
given. 


*The pernicious effects which ensue from the exposure the 
muddy surface low grounds the action the sun might pre- 
vented, for well known that while marshes, mill-ponds, rice fields, 
etc., are covered with water to a depth sufficient to prevent its pu- 
trefactions, they are not injurious. But soon they are drained 
evaporation takes place from the very mud, and this increased the 
putrefaction of vegetables and small animals which may have found 
support in the water. The destruction of vegetables in cultivated or 
uncultivated low ground produces similar effects as draining them. 
Two reasons may beassignedforthis: First, because the shade of vege- 
tables protects great degree the moist ground from the rays 
the sun, and secondly, the experiments Mr. Ingenhousz and others 
have shown that vegetables purify the atmosphere absorbing the 
noxious portion it, and during sunshine emitting pure air. Hence, 
the propriety and evident good which results from bordering marshes, 
and mill-ponds with many trees possible, particularly such 
are speedy growth the willow; and, hence, also, the evils 
draining rice fields get off the crop might avoided overflow- 
ing them again, and letting the water remain until frost, 
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SAVANNAH THE 
CHARLES 


Nothing gives clearer idea the advance made 
community state than detailed recital its condition 
the more less remote past. 

The comparison between the limitations one period 
and the expansion later between the quiet, sleepy, 
little town and the bustling, thronging city; between the 
sparsely settled country and the great commonwealth with 
its teeming population and varied industries, always 
absorbing subject for contemplation. Indeed, this that 
gives the charm History. part “Macaulay’s Eng- 
land” more engrossing than that portion his first chap- 
ter which graphically describes what our old Mother- 
land was the days which wrote; what the manners 
and customs the people, what their amusements, their oc- 
cupations, their surroundings. Side side with all this, 
place our knowledge the great Empire the present day, 
and arrive comprehension its history that the dry 
record dynasties and wars, parliaments and ministerial 
changes—important though they all may be—could never 
itself impart. 

Reflections this character have induced the writer 
believe that few reminiscences Savannah was his 
early boyhood may not prove uninteresting the readers 
the Quarterly. The city today was then but little 
more than town very moderate proportions. Accord- 
ing the United States Census 1840, its entire population 
amounted only 11,214—of these, 5,888 were white and 
5,326 colored. 632 the colored people figured “free per- 
sons color,” the remainder were slaves. The same census 
reported the population the great city New York 
312,710, and Boston 85,000. 

the Census 1850 Savannah put down for 
15,312, increase 4,098 years, or, little over 36% 
per cent.—a fair indication healthy growth. 

The river marked the northern boundary the city. 
the east there was fringe houses beyond East 
Broad street and beyond them grassy slope, (site “The 
Trustee’s Gardens” Colonial times) and the remains 
old earth-work erected, believe, during the war 1812. 
This last gave the name “The Fort” the entire locality. 
few industrial plants, shipyard, sawmill, cotton press, 
etc., extended little further down the river front. The 
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Ogeechee Canal bounded the city the west though the 
area built upon did not reach its broad common in- 
tervened, grazing place for cattle and favorite resort for 
ball-players—not the scientific baseball the present day 
but more modest game conducted, however, with the same 
amount noisy enthusiasm. The section west West 
Broad street was known then, now, “Yamacraw” and 
between the boys who lived there and those “The Fort” 
there was bitter and ceaseless rivalry which not unfrequent- 
resulted black eyes and bloody noses. Beyond the 
canal there was nothing save very low land, partly cultivated, 
and marshes making from the river. The splendid collec- 
tion railroad terminals, warehouses, mills and factories 
one kind and another that now bear testimony the 
city’s prosperity that quarter, had then existence. 
None them were even dreamed of; would have been 
called visionary indeed who had ventured predict them. 
the south, Harris street was the limit 1840 excepting 
the eastern and western suburbs. distinctly remember 
standing 1846 the corner Oglethorpe Barracks, 
where the DeSoto Hotel now stands, and seeing buildings 
south but two which had recently been erected, the 
residence Mr. John Lewis the corner Bull 
and Charlton streets, and that the Gallaudet Jones 
street where the headquarters the were 
long located later years. Toward the south-east was the 
old county jail and its enclosed yard occupying ground 
which the handsome Low and Cohen residences were after- 
wards built. From Harris street Gaston the city common 
extended, broad grassy stretch land much frequented 
the summer season sportsmen for shooting night-hawks. 
Gaston street the pine forest began and continued in- 
definitely the south except where broken negro cem- 
etery, and the stranger’s burial ground, situated, memory 
serves me, just south-east the City Hospital. 

Running east and west through this forest and crossing 
Bull street near where the fountain now stands Forsyth 
Park, was very wide deep ditch dug carry off surface 
drainage water the lowlands lying the eastward; the 
White Bluff road crossed this wooden bridge. 

Reference has been made the old jail; can recall 
having been taken there nurse, when very small 
boy, carry some message she had been charged with, 
gentleman then imprisoned there for debt. There comes 
before dim recollection large room the door 
which had unlocked let in. was occupied 
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eight ten impecunious gentlemen, all more less “en dis- 
all smoking pipes, and several them busy with 
cards. seems have been the custom release such 
prisoners parole under certain circumstances and limita- 
tions. There stood Wright Square, for great many 
years, stone bearing the cabalistic letters, “J. B.” 
youthful mind was long puzzled their meaning until 
told that they stood for “Jail Bounds,” and that the stone 
marked the point beyond which the paroled might not pass. 

There were many features about the old town that would 
seem queer the present generation. For one, the 
fact that there was not paved street throughout its length 
and breadth, while some them there were even side- 
walks. Every street was bed heavy sand through 
which wheeled vehicles had plough their way could 
best done. With every high wind clouds dust were 
stirred the great discomfort pedestrians and 
housekeepers. The first attempt remedy this state af- 
fairs was the building plank road from the Central Rail- 
road depot down West Broad and Bay streets the wharves 
beyond East Broad, thus connecting our only commercial 
feeder from the interior the State with the shipping that 
was carry away cotton and other products northern 
ports and Europe. This road was considered great ad- 
vance civilization and there was inclination among 
Savannahians boast it. 

did not last very long, however; exposure the 
weather and the heavy traffic over the planks soon made 
new road necessary and this time was cobble stones. 

The water supply the town was drawn entirely from 
wells. old-fashioned wooden pump was located each 
one the public squares and the intersection the 
broader streets, such Bull and Broughton. There 
were also wells some private yards but these 
the general public did not have access. goes without say- 
ing that the water was more less polluted drainage 
from the surface and there can doubt that for great 
many years this was serious detriment the health the 
city and contributed largely its reputation for sickliness, 
reputation that stuck long after the causes for had 
been removed. 

The lighting facilities were even more primitive; they 
consisted single oil lamp each pump, “only this and 
nothing more.” these, whale oil was burned, the illumi- 
nating power which was exceedingly limited beyond lit- 
tle circle around the pump there was Cimmerian darkness 
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such nights the moon did not happen shining. 
Looking back upon the manner which those who lived 
that day were supplied with these two necessities, water and 
light, difficult understand how they got along, yet 
get along they did, and doubtless less happily than those 
now who have all that modern science can give 
meet those two great wants. 

The communications Savannah, sea, with ports 
along the coast were fairly well kept steamboat lines 
Charleston the north and Darien, Brunswick, St. 
Mary’s, Jacksonville, Palatka, etc., the south. Sundry 
lines sailing craft, barks and brigs mostly, furnished the 
only means reaching New York water, and they were 
freely patronized the summer months persons leis- 
ure, seeking relief from the hot Southern climate. The 
names some these vessels will remembered our 
older citizens: The ship Hartford; barks Exact, Peter De- 
mill and Isaac Mead; brigs Macon, Wilson Fuller, Philura, 
Excel, Augusta, etc. 

They were staunch sea-going craft, well commanded 
and comfortably provided, but small affairs after all, the av- 
erage being only about 330 tons. Philadelphia there was 
line schooners averaging little under 200 tons each. 

1848 resolution the City Council, census the 
city was prepared Mr. Joseph Bancroft, and published 
for general information. this pamphlet the following an- 
nouncement appears: 


“The Steam Ship Packet Line, 
Between Savannah and New York.” 


“Of this projected line, one ship already launched and 
process completion, and will the route between 
this port and New York September, and second one 
contracted for, follow her, and will ready March 
next. The two will form weekly communication next sea- 
son. These ships are about 1200 tons each, unsurpassed 
strength, beauty model and solidity machinery. All 
the latest improvements will them which experience 
has suggested, and they will entitled succeed. They 
will cost $170,000 each, and are partly owned Savannah.” 


“Padelford Fay, Agents Savannah, 
Samuel Mitchell, Agent New York.” 


steamer 1200 tons does not seem leviathan 
these days, yet everything this world relative, and 
doubt any one the great floating caravanseries with 
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which are now familiar, ever received more enthusi- 
astic welcome its port arrival than did the wooden side 
wheel steamship Cherokee and her consort the Tennessee 
as, accordance with the above prospectus, they sailed 
the muddy waters the Savannah. There was, each oc- 
casion, tremendous crowd the wharf meet the new 
boats, and rush get board soon the gang plank 
was adjusted that was like Caruso night the Metropoli- 
tan Opera. 

Mr. Bancroft’s census gave some very interesting fig- 
ures concerning shipments from the port during series 
years. From these learn that the total exports cotton 
were follows: 
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Comparing these figures with later ones, will seen 
that 1913 the year before the outbreak the present war, 
the exports cotton from Savannah were follows: 


1,121,780 Bales 
Coastwise 


Under the heading “Pauperism,” Mr. Bancroft had this 
say, which good reading for all who love the old city, 
and suggestive reading any northern friends who may still 
regard our “peculiar institution” “The sum all the vil- 
lainies.” says: 

“On this subject, published statistics places, 
usual give some particulars. many cities our coun- 
try the subject fruitful and almost frightful one. But 
Savannah blessed almost exemption from this calam- 
ity human nature, and little nothing can said its 
misery.” 

“Under her peculiar institution her slaves are taken care 
of. The free blacks are generally comfortable circum- 
and, for the relief the poor and destitute whites 
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her midst, institutions abound which charge themselves 
with alleviating their wants. beggar rarely seen her 
streets, public charity always ready, and private charity 
never lacketh.” 

The Fire Department that day prided itself effi- 
ciency and probably would have borne favorable compar- 
ison with that any one the smaller cities the United 
States. The Department proper was composed entirely 
whites. 

Chief Fireman, two three assistants and two of- 
ficers for each engine company. not know whether 
these gentlemen were paid not, but impression 
that their services were entirely voluntary, free-will of- 
fering the public welfare. 

There were some eight ten fire engines, two three 
hose carts and hook-and-ladder truck, all which were 
drawn and worked hand power. Each engine was man- 
ned colored men whom there was great 
spirit emulation and pride organization. The com- 
pany that reached fire first was considered bear the 
honors the occasion, the individual members the com- 
pany not being slow mealy-mouthed giving expres- 
sion their appreciation that fact. working the 
brakes and returning from fires the men invariably burst 
into song, the custom the race whenever rhythmic 
effort put forth, such rowing, marching, etc. The en- 
gine houses were located the public squares, and near most 
them cisterns were dug and kept filled with water. These 
furnished the only supply, except where fires happened oc- 
cur sufficiently near the river for that limitless source 
drawn upon. 

Alarms were given from the steeple the Exchange 
building Bay street where watchman kept ward day 
and night, sound the alarm loud and rapid ringing 
the great bell whenever smoke flame any quarter the 
old town advised him that help was needed. That one man 
held the place now filled thorough and complex tele- 
graphic system; the not unsupposable case his having 
fallen asleep, will readily seen that fire might have got- 
ten beyond control before the summoning aid. When the 
Exchange bell spoke, officers and men the various com- 
panies dropped their individual employments and made the 
quickest time possible the engine houses but nothing could 
done there until men enough had gathered drag the 
heavy machine. The few first moments lost from this 
cause were worth hours afterwards. 
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The city was divided into four fire districts the inter- 
section Bull street and Oglethorpe Avenue, (or South 
Broad street was then called) these were numbered 
respectively 2,3, and Districts and were north 
Oglethorpe Ave., and the south it, and when 
alarm had been sounded, after pause the watchman indi- 
cated the particular district which the fire was occurring 
many distinct strokes the bell. If, for instance, 
there were three these the captains the engine com- 
panies would know they were wanted somewhere east 
Bull and south Oglethorpe. This was tolerably large 
area search through, especially when considered that 
the men were dragging heavy engine through sandy 
streets while uncertain just where was the scene 
trouble. Still, the old department did its work and did 
faithfully and well. Citizens could only compare with 
similar organizations other places and they found 
cause for dissatisfaction the comparison. 

The military spirit Savannah the 40’s expressed 
its volunteer organizations differed not all from what 
has always been from the first settlement Oglethorpe’s 
Colony down the present time. the commands exist- 
ing that period several dated back the early years 
the century, and one far back 1786—only three years 
after the close the Revolution. All them served with 
honor the Confederate Army and all, with but one ex- 
ception, the Phoenix Riflemen, are still vigorous life, 
line their part the great war that upon the nation. 
That particular company expanded into regiment—the 
63rd Georgia—in 1862, laid down its arms with Gen. Jo- 
seph Johnston Greensboro, C., April, 1865, and 
was not subsequently re-formed. But one feature the 
city’s martial life has definitely passed away, the annual pa- 
rade the “unterrified” militia. Under the old State laws, 
every citizen between certain ages was called upon per- 
form military duty least one day the year, and the 
gathering these warriors was surely unique occasion— 
the Kaiser would turn gray could see one now. The of- 
ficers were duly commissioned the State and paraded 
the full uniform the United States Army, but the rank 
and file, far appearance went, the least said the better. 

The town was divided into militia districts “beats,” 
they were called, the boundaries and numbers which 
were coincident with those the Fire Districts. Within 
these limits all citizens the prescribed age, who 
were not members volunteer companies other- 
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wise legally exempt, were summoned appear 
the arsenal specified day prepared serve 
their country. case default the one sum- 
moned required make satisfactory ex- 
cuse before magistrate’s court bear whatever fine “His 
Honor” might inflict. The companies bore the names the 
beats from which they were drawn Beat, 2nd Beat, 
etc., and they paraded separate days, except upon such 
occasions when the entire brigade, (which included the 
volunteer commands) might happen ordered out the 
Brigadier General. The arsenal stood Whitaker street 
the ground now occupied the western end the Post 
Office building—it was only pulled down few years ago. 
the upper floor were stored the arms and equipments pro- 
vided the State, but drawn originally from the Federal 
government. sorry lot they were—old flint and steel 
muskets dating back least far the war with Great 
Britain 1812, some them, perhaps, even longer. Bayo- 
nets and ramrods were missing from great many, and 
general air antiquity was over them all. The equip- 
ments, belts, cartridge-boxes and bayonet scabbards, all 
more less dilapidated, furnished fit complement the 
wonderful army ancient weapons. For the yard the 
arsenal were three four old siege guns, (two which, 
believe, now adorn the front the Armory the Savannah 
Volunteer Guards). impossible say how long they 
had been there, but remember observing that good sized 
mulberry tree had grown between the cheeks the car- 
riage one them. parade days the men assembled 
outside the building, and when the doors were opened gen- 
eral rush was made for the room where the arms were kept, 
and each man equipped himself for the day. The line was 
then formed President street and the martial column pro- 
ceeded the south common take such portion the 
Tactics General Winfield Scott its officers were able 
impart. Crude and ludicrous were these attempts 
soldiering, they were far advance what took place all 
through the country districts “Training Day,” one 
can readily see reference Judge Longstreet’s “Georgia 
Scenes.” interesting and unique figure those days 
was genuine Revolutionary hero, Mr. Sheftall Sheftall, 
who lived wonder dwelling the north side Brough- 
ton street between Whitaker and Barnard. The old gen- 
tleman when young man had served the Continental 
Army with faithfulness and honor. the end life 
clung the costume long coat, flapped waist- 
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coat, knee breeches, low quartered shoes with large silver 
buckles, and the cocked hat, which gave him the name 
which was generally spoken Hat Sheftall.” 
any fine day could seen taking his constitutional 
and down the long piazza that ran front the house, 
and report had that regular was this that wore 
out two three sets flooring his tramps. The old 
veteran passed away August 15, 1847, and was escorted 
his last resting place all the military the city the 
following day. 

Politics ran very high those far off days; course 
the colored people had votes and the whites were nearly 
equally divided between the Whig and the Democratic 
parties. There was much bitterness expression 
both sides every campaign and the vicinity 
the court-house each election day 
scene many personal conflicts, but 
our favored land, the white dove peace 
always put appearance the following morning. 
was too young have any memory the Harrison presiden- 
tial campaign though there comes faint memory 
certain suit wore adorned with log-cabin buttons, that 
being the distinctive badge the Whig party that famous 
contest. 

The Whigs had their headquarters large two-story 
wooden building known Lyceum Hall, and situated the 
south-west corner Bull and Broughton streets. The Dem- 
ocrats were more modestly housed the corresponding 
corner Barnard and Broughton. Lyceum Hall was 
favorite place for public entertainments one kind and an- 
other, popularity which shared with the long room 
the City Exchange and with Oglethorpe Hall Bryan street 
just across from the Merchants National Bank. 

1844 Henry Clay visited Savannah invitation. 
arrived the Central Railroad and was escorted from 
the depot the house the Hon. John McPherson Berrien, 
long cavalcade gentlemen riding twos. every 
other corner the procession was stopped and 
the riders with bared heads gave three cheers for 
“Harry the West,” Mr. Clay was affection- 
ately called his followers. Judge Berrien was 
representative Georgia the United States 
many years, and held the office Attorney Gen- 
eral the Cabinet President Jackson. was gentle- 
man cultivated mind and polished manners; the honor 
and dignity our old commonwealth were worthily sus- 
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tained him body where sat some the greatest men 
whom America has ever produced. His house still stand- 
ing the north-west corner Habersham and Broughton 
streets. 

‘On the day after his arrival Mr. Clay addressed large 
crowd citizens from the balcony over the Bryan street en- 
trance the old Pulaski House. was present upon the oc- 
casion, being habit that period life see every- 
thing that was going on. Some three years afterwards 
heard Daniel Webster speak from platform erected around 
the Greene Monument Johnson Square. has ever been 
satisfaction have seen these two distinguished 
men. have clear recollection their personal appear- 
ance, but, course, was not old enough understand their 
speeches. 

Many have been the changes the old town since the 
days here written of, but none more marked than the sys- 
tem education for the young. Indeed there was pub- 
lic system then, nor had single one the splendid 
school buildings been erected that now adorn the city. True, 
the old Chatham Academy was existence, but only pay 
schools were conducted private individuals, though 
the Academy itself was under control Board Trus- 
tees. There were number private schools scattered 
here and there throughout the town but only one free school 
—it was located the corner Perry and Whitaker streets 
and the majority its scholars were the boys the Union 
Society. 

The character the private schools, however, was 
high order, and what was taught them thoroughly 
taught. The curriculum had not the ambitious breadth 
and universality the modern school course, yet 
doubtful whether the average pupil today can claim 
faithfully grounded “the three R’s,” the basic 
work English and classical education were the boys 
and girls who studied under Henry and James Preston, 
Wm. Feay, Rev. George White, and others, their con- 
temporaries. 

Here then, may end this brief retrospect. has been 
pleasant look back upon the day small things—to com- 
pare the Savannah seventy eighty years ago with the 
beautiful and thriving city that the industry, zeal and pa- 
triotism its citizens have made it. 

The contrast may well fill the heart with bright hope for 
the future. 
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THE GREAT SEALS GEORGIA; THEIR ORIGIN 
AND HISTORY. 


HENRY GOETCHIUS. 


For long time little was known the origin and mean- 
ing those important symbols state sovereignty. 
1894 Prof. Ashmore Savannah, who Corresponding Sec- 
retary the Georgia Historical Society, prepared and pub- 
lished fairly full history the five great seals Georgia. 

1912 Governor Joseph Brown, who student 
history, and especially matters pertaining Georgia 
history, gave the Atlanta Constitution exceedingly in- 
teresting story the first great seal Georgia. Neither 
Prof. Ashmore nor Governor Brown makes reference the 
difference the great seal and the executive seal. The 
great seals are described full both writers. 


The law provides that the great seal shall kept 
the Secretary State, and his duty attach the same 
all grants and certified copies and transcripts public 
documents his office when ordered the Governor 
the General Assembly. 


The executive seal kept the office the Governor. 
differs form from the great seal, being designed only 
part like the original seal adopted the state 1799. 
The device ordinary seal having the column from the 
great seal which the legend, “Moderation.” The soldier 
with the drawn sword appears the column and there also 
appears the escutcheon the United States, the shield and 
eagle. The executive seal used and attached the Gov- 
ernor commissions which issues and other current pa- 
pers and orders which the stamp his official 

will noticed that Prof. Ashmore relates how Gov- 
ernor Jenkins saved the executive seal the State 1868. 
fails relate the equally interesting story how Col. 
Barnett, deceased, who was Secretary State for near- 
half century and preceded Gen. Phil Cook, father the 
present Secretary, Phil Cook, prompted equally 
great patriotism, saved from corrupt republican hands 
the great seal Georgia. 


Here that story: 
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Colonel Barnett, being Secretary the time Sher- 
man’s invasion, course, the great seal was his keeping. 
determined save all hazards, and preferred take 
the responsibility upon himself. However, being afraid 
that the Yankees might kill him, wished someone else 
know where was, secretly carried home and gave 
his wife. She placed tin box and buried un- 
der her house. When Sherman reached our capital, which 
was then Milledgeville, had the Secretary State ar- 
rested and commanded him give the great seal state. 
This Colonel Barnett refused do, saying that would 
die first. They put him prison, but were never able ex- 
tort any information the hiding place Georgia’s 
treasure. considered remarkable that they did not 
torture him force his secret, but supposed that his 
brave spirit and dauntless bearing over-awed them, for 
was one nature’s noblemen, physically and mentally, and 
fear death suffering had power make him quail. 

After Sherman laid Georgia the sword and torch, the 
Republicans took charge the state government. Bullock 
was their Governor, and they needed state seal with which 
authorize their fraudulent acts and papers. they had 
one made description near like the original they 
could get it. Now, strange thing came pass. This re- 
construction seal the reconstruction period bore upon its 
obverse face the bar sinister, for the soldier standing between 
the pillars “Justice” and “Moderation” held his sword 
his left hand instead his right, upon the original. 
The irony fate marked that bogus seal and stamped fraud 
upon its face. 

1910 the Secretary State reported the General As- 
sembly that the great seal Georgia was worn long 
use that was practically service, and was found 
investigation that far back 1868 the General Assembly 
had ordered that the great seal re-engraved and renewed. 
was done with this action the General Assembly 
because want appropriation, but 1914 the General 
Assembly adopted resolution authorizing new seal, 
prepared exact copy the old one every respect ex- 
cept that the year “1776” was substituted for 1799. ap- 
propriation was made under this resolution and the present 
great seal Georgia facsimile the one described 
Prof. Ashmore and later Governor Brown, except that 
the year 1776 stands place 1799, the old seal. 

The following the sketch the great seals given 
1894 Prof. Ashmore: 
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Great Seals Georgia—Five Them Marking Five Epochs 


Her History. 


The Colonial Seal the First—A Description It—The 
Royal Seal, the Larger and More Beautiful. The Revolu- 
tionary Seal—The Seal 1799. The Confederate Seal— 
Some Interesting Facts Concerning It. 

Some recent official duties connected with the Georgia 
Historical Society having called attention the great 
seals our State, have thought that brief history them 
might not prove uninteresting the public. matter 
much surprise find few our people, even our 
public men, have much accurate information about these 
seals, and, what worse, our State histories, which should 
the conservators historic truth, contain some glaring 
errors concerning them. The great seal state symbol- 
izes its highest authority, and being used attestation 
upon only the most important public documents, nat- 
urally invested with sacred sentiment inviolable honor 
and moral obligation. 

Georgia has had all five great seals, corresponding 
five great epochs her history. The first, which may 
called the Colonial seal, was adopted the trustees about 
the middle July, 1732, when the charter was obtained 
from the crown England for colonizing Georgia. was 
brought over Oglethorpe 1733 and used until 1734. 

This seal was formed with two faces, one for legisla- 
tive acts, deeds and commissions, and the other, the common 
seal, for grants, orders, certificates, etc. The device the 
one was two figures resting upon urns, representing the riv- 
ers Savannah and Altamaha, the north-western and south- 
eastern boundaries the province, between which the 
genius the colony was seated with cap liberty her 
head, spear one hand and cornucopia the other, with 
the inscription “Colonia Georgia, Aug.” the other face 
was the representation silk worms, some beginning and 
others completing their labors, which was characterized 
the motto, Sibi, Sed Aliis.” This inscription not only 
proclaimed the disinterested motives and intentions the 
trustees, but suggested that the production silk was 
reckoned among the most profitable employments the 
colony. 

The side the first seal described was adopted the 
seal the Georgia Historical Society with only change 
the inscription. The inscription “Colonia Georgia, Aug,” 
was replaced the motto the other side, “Non Sibi, Sed 
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Aliis,” and the words “Georgia Historical Society” were ad- 
ded. matter much regret that picture im- 
pression that side this seal containing the silk worms 
known exist, though persons now living remember 
have seen impressions upon old land grants. There are 
doubtless among the papers some our old families cop- 
ies this old seal, but long and diligent inquiry has failed, 
far, discover one them. The writer would glad 
communicate with anyone who may have one these 
old seals his possession. For the sake Georgia history, 
should rescued from oblivion.* 


The Royal Seal. 


1752 the trustees surrendered their charter the 
crown, and Georgia became royal province. June 21, 
1754, new seal was adopted the Lords Commissioners 
Trade and Plantations, and approved the king, George 
II. This, which may termed the royal seal, was the 
largest and the most beautiful all the seals which Georgia 
has ever had. was inches diameter and made 
silver. was equal size with those sent North and 
South Carolina, and similar some respects them. 
one face was figure representing the genius the colony 
offering skein silk his majesty, with the motto “Hinc 
Laudam Sperate Coloni,” and this inscription around the cir- 
cumference, Provinciae Nostrae Georgiae 
America.” the other side appeared his majesty’s arms, 
crown, garter, supports and motto, with the inscription 
“Georgius II., Dei Gratia Magnae Britanniae Franciae 
Hiberniae Rex, Fidei Defensor, Brunsvici Luneburgi, 
Dux, Sacri Romani Imperii Archi Thesaurarius Princeps 
Elector.” 

The designs upon this seal were strikingly appropriate, 
and the workmanship and finish were executed with exquis- 
ite taste. matter some surprise that print en- 
graving this seal has ever been made, indeed writer 
upon Georgia history seems ever have had access im- 
pression it, though brief and imperfect description 
may found most our state histories. 

few weeks ago the writer, with desire rescue, 
possible, this historic relic from oblivion, made systematic 
search for among the private papers and public documents 
the city Savannah. The search was finally rewarded 
the discovery the long lost seal among the papers 


*Since the statement above was first printed, copies have been 
found, and all danger total loss averted. 
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Mr. William Neyle Habersham, this city. This generous 
gentleman has presented the Georgia Historical Society, 
whom will preserved curious historic relic 
colonial times. 

Realizing the fact that print engraving this 
beautiful seal had ever been made, the writer had both sides 
photographed, and from the photographs appropriate 
engravings have been made New York. These engrav- 
ings, together with engravings all the great seals Geor- 
gia from 1732 1894, appeared for the first time 
new school history Georgia Superintendent Lawton 
Evans, Augusta. 


The Revolutionary Seal. 


The royal seal was used till 1777, when Georgia united 
with her sister colonies that great final struggle which 
gained for our independence and established Georgia 
free and sovereign state. Upon the adoption new con- 
stitution February 1777, the great seal was changed 
one smaller size and less artistic design. 

one side was scroll, whereon was inscribed, “The 
Constitution the State Georgia,” and the motto “Pro 
Bono Publico.” the other side appeared elegant house 
and other buildings, fields corn and meadows covered 
with sheep and cattle; river running through the same, 
with ship under full sail and the motto, “Deus nobis haec 
otia fecit.” Wax impressions this old seal may still 
found attached old land grants made from 1777 1799. 
Several very good ones are possession the Georgia His- 
torical Society. 

Seal 1799. 


1798 constitutional convention was called and 
among the changes made the fundamental law the State 
was another change the great seal, which was adopted 
Feb. 1799. 

one side this seal was view the seashore, with 
ship bearing the flag the United States, riding anchor 
near wharf, receiving board hogsheads tobacco and 
bales cotton, emblematic the exports this state; 
small distance boat landing from the interior the state 
with hogsheads, etc., board, representing her internal 
the back part the same side, man the act 
ploughing, and small distance flock sheep dif- 
ferent pastures, shaded flourishing tree. The motto 
this side was “Agriculture and Commerce, 1799,” The oth- 
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side contained three pillars supporting arch with the 
word “Constitution” engraved within the same, emblematic 
the constitution supported three departments the 
government, viz: the legislative, judicial and the 
first had engraved wreath upon it, the sec- 
ond “Justice,” and the third, “Moderation.” the right 
the last pillar was man standing with drawn sword, 
representing the aid the military defense the consti- 
and around the margin the motto “State Georgia, 

The words wisdom, justice and moderation were orig- 
inally ordered placed upon the base the pillars, but 
the artists finding this impracticable, subsequent act the 
legislature authorized them placed the wreath. 
The act directed that this seal made silver and the size 
two and one-quarter inches diameter, and that the old 
seal should broken the presence the governor. This 
was used the great seal the State for sixty-two consec- 
utive years, until the secession convention 1861 ordered 
that the next legislature, which should assemble immediate- 


after the rising that body, should change the great seal 
the State. 


The Confederate Seal. 


Pursuant this order the legislature, act ap- 
proved December 14, 1861, appointed commission consist- 
ing Stafford, Lester, Bigham and the Sec- 
retary State, “to prepare new great seal for the State 
Georgia, and make all necessary preparations and arrange- 
ments bring the same, agreed the said commis- 
sion, into use.” Strangely enough the records concerning 
the further use this seal are almost completely silent. 
There not recorded the acts the subsequent legisla- 
tures any report that commission, though Dec. 14, 
was appropriated pay the commissioners for preparing 
the new seal. 

There record, however, that the appropriation was 
ever used. Unfortunately every member the commission 
now dead and the details their action cannot ascer- 
tained. appears, however, from impressions this seal 
the office the Secretary State, that differed little 
from the seal 1799. The only changes were: First, the 
date, 1861, was placed amid the brilliant rays new rising 
sun under the arch the constitution, evidently symboliz- 
ing the birth new independence; second, the man with 
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the drawn sword, representing the military defense the 
constitution, was removed; third, the date, 1799, the bot- 
tom, was replaced the date, 1776, representing the birth 
our first independence. 

Several our state histories give this last date 1779, 
which certainly wrong. have before recent im- 
pression this seal furnished the Secretary State and 
the date clearly 1776. The proportions the devices up- 
this seal were slightly different from those the old 
one. 

1865 the Confederate cause went down with the sur- 
render Lee April 9th, and Georgia once more occupied 
new attitude its constitution and the new order its 
political affairs. And now comes the strangest part the 
history the great seal the State. The legislature 
passed act approved Feb. 1866, which reads 
follows: “That the seal prepared the committee 
under the act assented the fourteenth day Decem- 
ber, 1861, and the same hereby adopted the seal 
the office the Secretary State.” 

far have been able ascertain, this the only 
act concerning the great seal the State passed since the 
war. Neither the acts the legislatures since that time, 
nor the journals the constitutional conventions 1865, 
1868 and 1877, say one single word about the re-adoption 
the old seal 1799, and yet all the codes since 1866 de- 
scribe the great seal the State the old seal 1799 which 
was used 1861. would appear that with the down- 
fall the Confederacy, the seal 1799 was readopted with- 
out enactment. certain all events, that the present 
seal the old seal 1799 and that has been used ever 
since 1872. will observed also that the old Confed- 
erate seal was the act February 1866, made the of- 
ficial seal the Secretary State and today use 
that office. must remembered that not the pres- 
ent great seal the State, which also kept the same of- 
fice. 

rather curious fact that the old Confederate great 
seal still force the office the Secretary State, but 
nevertheless true. 


Patriotic Incident. 


1868 while Charles Jenkins was Governor, Georgia 
was placed under military rule and our state government 
passed into the unfriendly hands that rapacious horde that 
made the reconstruction period memorable. The country 
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was overrun carpet-baggers, scalawags and negroes, and 
intelligence and political virtue were for time the 
mercy ignorance and bitter partisan misrule. Governor 
Jenkins was forced retire, and deliver the government 
into the hands his military successor. But this crisis 
Governor Jenkins took the executive seal the State, to- 
gether with $400,000 the people’s money, carried them 
north with him and locked them vault for safe-keep- 
ing. Here they remained until 1872, when Georgia’s own 
people once more obtained possession the State govern- 
ment and placed James Smith the executive office. 
was then that the noble Jenkins speech matchless elo- 
quence and patriotism before the General Assembly re- 
stored Georgia the executive seal the State and the 
money, which had for four dark years held sacred 
trust for his people. For this patriotic act the General As- 
sembly unanimously ordered that facsimile the executive 
seal made gold, appropriately engraved and presented 
Governor Jenkins. resolution gratitude and thanks, 
characterized the loftiest sentiments patriotism and 
honor, was also extended him. The occasion the return 
the executive seal the State her own people this 
time forms one the most touching and memorable in- 
cidents the history Georgia. 


The golden facsimile the seal presented Governor 
Jenkins and beautiful framed copy the resolutions are 
possession the Georgia Historical Society Savan- 
nah. 

Thus will seen that the great seals state not 
only mark the great epochs its political history, but they 
symbolize nation’s honor, and around them cluster the 


sacred sentiments people’s faith and patriotic devo- 
tion. 


“The following Governor Brown’s letter published 
1912 and addressed the Atlanta Constitution: 


“The enclosed advertisement was found old copy 
the Louisville Gazette, dated February 26, 1799, when 
Louisville was the capital Georgia. secured several 
copies this old paper from collector several years ago. 

have never before known how the figures 1799 came 
the great seal Georgia and nobody seemed able 


give any information when whom the great 
seal was designed. 
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have copied exactly printed and punctuated and 
suggest that you reproduce without making any changes 
whatever. 

“In the paper, the ‘s,’ except when terminal, 

send you you carry the seal the head 
your editorial page.” 


How Advertisement Appeared. 


“The advertisement The Louisville Gazette, Feb- 
ruary 26, 1799, reproduced all the quaintness its dic- 


ARTISTS ALL NATIONS ATTEND: PREMIUM 
FOR GENIUS. 


Executive Department Georgia, Louisville, Feb. 
1799. 
The Act, entitled “an act for altering the Great Seal 
the State Georgia” passed the 8th day February, 
1799, being taken and considered: 


ORDERED, That premium thirteen dollars 
given for the best drawing the device for the great seal 
this state, pursuance the second section the said 
act—the device being follows, towit: 

“On the one side, view the seashore with ship 
bearing the flag the United States, riding anchor near 
wharf, receiving board hogsheads tobacco and bales 
cotton, emblematic the exports this state—at small 
distance boat landing from the interior the state, with 
hogsheads, etc., board, representing her internal traffic, 
the back part the same side, man the act plow- 
ing and small distance flock sheep different pas- 
tures shaded flourishing tree, the motto this side 
agriculture and commerce, 1799—that the other side contain 
three pillars supporting arch with the word constitution 
engraved within the same, emblematic the constitution 
supported the three departments the government, viz: 
the legislative, judicial and executive—the first pillar 
have engraven its base wisdom, the second justice, and 
the third moderation; the right the last pillar man 
standing with drawn sword representing the aid the 
military defense the constitution—the motto state 
Georgia Provided such drawing lodged the 
executive office, Louisville, before the twentieth 
day April next; the size the seal two inches and one- 
quarter, and further 
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Ordered, that proposals received the same office 
until the said twentieth day April for forming, making 
and engraving the same agreeably such device and draw- 
ing, masterly and workmanlike manner, before 
the third day July next. Bond and security given 
for the due performance the work, within the time limited 
the sum two thousand dollars. The proposals will 
sealed up, addressed the executive, and marked pro- 
posals for forming, making and engraving the great seal 
the state Georgia. The drawings will also sealed up, 
addressed like manner and marked drawings for the de- 
vice the great seal and will examined the twentieth 
day April aforesaid. 

The cash will paid for the drawing the moment 
decided the best design, and for the seal immediately 
completed and delivered, applied for. 

Taken from the minutes. 

Test. THOMAS JOHNSON, 

Secretary.” 


The foregoing was found The Louisville Gazette 
Tuesday, Feb. 26, 1799. 

the above newspaper, dated Tuesday, May 1799, 
the following news item: 

“We understand that the device approved the 
governor for the great seal this state was drawn Mr. 
Sturges, the state surveyor general. The best drawing sent 
the executive department was performed Mr. Chas. 
Frazer, South Carolina, and which are assured would 
have obtained the premium had not through mistake 
placed all the figures one side instead making re- 
verse. This young artist but sixteen years old—his genius 
great and deserves encouragement. Several the hand- 
some performances were sent the executive.” 

still another issue the same paper Governor Brown 
completed his research for information about the great seal 
discovering the full name and title the designer, “Dan- 
iel Sturges, surveyor general,” card announcing his 
business. doubtful another person the state other 
than Governor Brown knew the name the designer, 
that could have been found without months labor 
searching old records, even they are still legible and have 
not been destroyed. Georgia history is, therefore, debt 
him for this valuable information. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH GEORGIA 


SECESSION AND SLAVERY. 


Notwithstanding the fact that the two questions 
which the following paper devoted were settled through 
the arbitrament war more than half century ago, 
considered proper now make public the attitude taken 
one branch the Christian Church Georgia the time 
when those questions were prominently the minds 
the people the whole country, and the actual causes 
years’ terrible struggle between the North and the 

Before the year 1867, what now known the Pres- 
bytery Savannah was known the Presbytery Georgia. 

meeting the Presbytery Georgia held the 
month November, 1861, Darien, committee consisting 
Rev. R.Q. Mallard and Rev. Buttolph, was appointed 
consider Presbytery’s relations with the Old School Gen- 
eral Assembly, and also the action said General Assembly 
its late meeting reference the State the Country, 
which committee brought the following paper which was 
unanimously adopted: 

“RESOLUTIONS WITHDRAWMENT FROM 


Georgia, upon just and necessary grounds, which, loyal 
citizens, cordially approve, did, January 19, 1861, 
withdraw, the exercise her own state sovereignty, from 
and forever cast off all political connection with the United 
States America; and said State did, February 1861, 
with other Southern and South-western States, unite the 
formation new government entitled the Confederate 
States America, wholly independent the old confedera- 
tion, which action also cordially approve, and which 
State and Confederation hold ourselves loyal citizens 
and pledged the extent our utmost ability dependence 
upon the favor God sustain and defend; and whereas, 
has been the custom all Protestant Churches conform 
their Ecclesiastical connection the metes and bounds 
their civil and political, for most satisfactory reasons 
propriety, expediency, harmony and safety, 

RESOLVED, That the Presbytery Georgia does 
now dissolve all connection with and separate itself entirely 
from the General Assembly the Old School Presbyterian 
Church the United States America, and longer 
any form manner subject the same. 


§ 
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RESOLVED, further, that the Presbytery Georgia 
condemns the action the last General Assembly the 
political state the country resolving sustain the gov- 
ernment the United States its execrable war upon the 
Confederate States, violation their own constitution 
and utter disregard its provisions—in violation com- 
mon justice and humanity and the right people 
self-government and withdrawment from compact de- 
nied and broken their political degradation and ruin, and, 
above all, violation the principles and spirit the 
religion the Prince Peace, our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ—and the said action forced through the Assembly 
the face the solemn protest the few Southern members 
present and minority Northern members weight 
and influence, and the absence the great body South- 
ern members which, had they been present, would have cast 
the said action out the Assembly. This said action the 
Presbytery Georgia condemns both letter and spirit 
unwise, unchristian, and tending schism, and furnishes 
ground for our withdrawment, none other ex- 

RESOLVED, said withdrawment, That have 
just right our proportion all property now held the 
said General Assembly, and shall due time, upon ground 
Christian equity, insist upon division the same. 

RESOLVED, That hereby adopt and adhere our 
former standards, the Confession Faith, Form Govern- 
ment and Book Discipline, with such alterations phrase- 
ology our new circumstances shall require and our coming 
General Assembly shall determine. 

RESOLVED, That, now appoint, according 
our right representation our former connection, Com- 
missioners meet Commissioners from all the Southern 
and South-western Presbyteries who will convene Au- 
gusta, Georgia, December 1861, for the purpose con- 
stituting General Assembly the Confederate States 
America, and empower them act concert with that 
body framing all measures necessary the complete con- 
stitution, organization and efficiency said Assembly. 

accordance with the last resolution Dr. Charles 
Jones and Mr. Mitchell, (Elder from the Darien and Har- 
ris Neck Churches) were appointed principals and Rev. 
Goulding and Mr. Mallard (Elder from the Walt- 
hourville church) alternates represent the Presbytery 
Georgia the proposed General Assembly held 
Augusta. 
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The Presbytery again met Saturday, November 
1862, Bryan Neck, when the following resolutions were 
adopted. The Dr. Talmage referred was the Rev. 
Talmage, D., the second president Oglethorpe Uni- 
versity, which shortly after suspended operations, and has 
just recently been re-organized and located near Atlanta. 
Dr. Talmage was the uncle Dr. DeWitt Talmage 
Brooklyn Tabernacle fame. The resolutions were follows: 

RESOLVED, That Presbytery has read with 
pleasure and approval the recent letter Dr. Talmage, pub- 
lished some the secular papers relation the re- 
pealing the law prohibiting our slaves read. 

RESOLVED, 2nd, That they rejoice the belief ex- 
pressed Dr. Talmage that there will application 

the approaching session the Georgia Legislature, from 
source entitled distinguished consideration, for repeal 
the law prohibiting the right teach our negroes read 
the Sacred Scriptures. 

RESOLVED, 3rd, That the Presbytery Georgia in- 
dulges the pleasing hope that the day not far distant, 
indeed has not already dawned upon us, when the entire 
slave code our own and other Confederate States shall 
thoroughly revised, and every Statute inconsistent with our 
character Christian nation, with the teachings God’s 
Holy Word, and with the high and solemn obligations 
God’s special providence now renewedly imposed upon us, 
that nothing may impede the diligent and faithful 
discharge our solemn trust, assured that need fear 
nothing from the full enjoyment the part our slaves 
all the rights and privileges guaranteed them the 
Word God, and that the more fully their minds and 
hearts shall become imbued with its sacred teachings, from 
whence derive clearly our sanction and authority for 
the institution itself, the better will our slave population 
enabled glorify God, and the more faithful and useful 
ourselves will they become. 

RESOLVED, 4th, That due only consistency, 
that, referring constantly God’s Word for our 
sanction and authority regard the institution 
Slavery, should seek all respects, the sight 
God, and exposed ever the full scrutiny enlightened, 
discerning and censorious world limit and regulate the in- 
stitution the infallible teachings that Word itself, and 

remove from ourselves and the institution the most se- 
rious the allegations has been customary employ 
opposition.” 


t 
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Muster Roll the Company Known the Chestatee Ar- 
tillery, Commanded Captain Thomas Bomar, 
stationed Camp Lee, Skidaway Road, Miles 

From Savannah, December 31, 1862. 


The company herein named was formed somewhere 
the neighborhood north-east Atlanta, and did service 
the coast Georgia during the year 1862. 


Thomas Bomar, Captain 
Samuel Taylor, Sr. Lieut. 
John Hendrix, Jr. Lieut. 
William Hendrix, 2nd Lieut. 


John Norrell, Sergeant 
P.S. McDaniel, Q.M. Sergeant 
Thomas Dean, Sergeant 
Robert Mooney, Sergeant 
Hardin Jordan, Sergeant 
Moses Cannon, Sergeant 
John Childress, Sergeant 
Enoch Patterson, Corporal 
Joshua Patterson, Artificer 
Jas. Bottin, Teamster 
Light, Teamster 
PRIVATES: 

Boyd, Robert Crow, Isaac 

Brice, Thos. Carver, William 


Daniel, 

Dobbs, 

Dean, 

Garrett, 

Garrett, Hosia 

Hubbard, 

Henderson, 
Hubbard, Early 
Hubbard, William 
Hardman, 
Hardin, 

Jones, 

Lee, 

Loggins, Ervin 
McKinney, 
Massingale, 
Morgan, Simeon 
Mason, Merrill 
Mason, Bluford 
Neal, 

Oshields, Pinkney 
Owen, 

Owen, Jesse 
Owen, 

Owen, 

Owen, 

Owen, Thos. 
Owen, 

Owen, 

Oliver, 

Owen, 


Patterson, John 


Phillips, 
Green, John 

Pigean, 

Porter, 

Prater, Benjamin 
Prater, 

Singleton, 
Stephens, 
Satterfield, 
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Stripland, 
Smith, William 

Shiflet, Monroe 

Taylor, George 
Taylor, 

Tatum, Moses 

Tatum, Silas 
Taylor, John 
Watson, George 
Watson, Harrison 
Wetherford, Alfred 
Watson, Richmond 
Whitmire, 
Whitmire, 
Whitmire, George 
Wilson, 

Whitmire, John 
Wood, 

Westbrooks, Samuel 
Robinson, 

McDaniel, 
Wofford, 

Childress, John 

Campbell, George 
Freeman, John 

Hutchins, 
Oshields, David 
Owens, 

Oshields, Hiram 
Patterson, Hiram 
Stovall, 

Tatum, Elisha 

Wood, Joseph 
Whitmire, 

Whitmire, 
Brown, John 
Robinson, 
Sanford, 

Dacus, 

Dacus, James 

Mooney, James 
Mooney, 
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Muster and Pay Roll Company, Thompson Artillery, 
Atlanta, Beaulieu, Below Savannah, From the 


First Day November, 1862, the Thirty 


First Day December, 1862. 


Hanleiter, 
Shaw, Augustus Lieut. 
Hanleiter, 2nd Lieut. 
Kenady, Thomas A., 2nd Lieut. 


Bailey, Joseph E., Sergeant 
Defoor, James A., 2nd Sergeant 
McKemie, William, 3rd Sergeant 
Giles, John T., 4th Sergeant 
Holmes, Augustus, 5th Sergeant 


Captain 


Trainer, Thomas, 


Robbins, Algernon 
Douglas, William 
Wilson, William, 

Roberts, Querlis 


Sergeant 


Corporal 
2nd Corporal 
3rd Corporal 
4th Corporal 


McDaniel, Greenberry, 5th Corporal 


Frost, John 


Long, William 
Adams, Edmond R., 


Simril, Robert 


6th Corporal 
7th Corporal 
8th Corporal 


Bugler 


PRIVATES: 


Boring, George 

Colwell, John 

Carlton, Spencer 

Cash, John 

Chapman, John 
Conner, Edward 

Daniel, Jesse 

Daniel, John 

Dansly, William 
Englett, Daniel 
Englett, James 
Etheridge, Zachariah 
Goode, Richard 

Holbrook, James 


Holbrook, William 


Hornsby, William 


Horton, William 
Hornsby, James 
Hutson, Joseph 

Hutson, William 

Joice, William 
Laseter, John 

Latheridge, Thomas 
Lawrence, James 
Littleton, Benj. 
Lowe, Aaron 

Marlow, John 

McDaniel, John 

McKennie, Samuel 
Moore, William 
Morgan, Matthew 
Morgan, William 
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Pinion, Sandford Smith, Warren 

Robbins, James Thrash, William 
Robbins, Joseph Waits, Andrew 


Roberts, William Waits, James 
Roberts, Willis Wallace, Jesse 
Shaw, Samuel Weisterfeld, Peter 
Sherling, Hamilton Wooton, Daniel 
Stevenson, William 


THE SCREVEN FAMILY. 


(Concluded.) 
THE EDITOR. 


Having mentioned the names Col. John Screven and 
his brother Thomas Forman, sons Dr. James Proctor 
and Hannah Georgia (Bryan) Screven, will now give 
some account the marriages contracted them and the 
offspring the same, and then take the other children 
Dr. Screven. 

John married first Mary White Footman, daughter 
Richard Hunter and Elizabeth (Maxwell) Footman. Rich- 
ard Hunter was the son Richard Footman, and Eliza- 
beth Maxwell was the daughter James Benjamin and 
Polly (Habersham) Maxwell—so they were first cousins. 
The children Colonel John and Mary Footman 
Screven who lived beyond infancy were: 

Georgia Bryan Screven, died unmarried. 

Elizabeth Screven, married Thomas Arnold, 
and survives her husband. Their daughter, Louise 
the wife Rev. Frederick Jackson, and they have two 
children. The other daughter, Mary S., married Arthur 
Nash, and they have one child. 

James Proctor Screven, died unmarried. 

Thomas Screven, married Emily, daughter Dr. 
Wm. Lawton and his wife Elizabeth Jones, daughter 
Colonel Augustus Seaborn Jones. Thomas Screven died 
leaving one son, Thomas, and his widow married Col. Wil- 
liam Garrard. 

Col. John Screven married second, Mary Eleanor (Nes- 
bit) Browne, widow Col. Thomas Browne and daughter 
Hugh O’Kiefe Nesbit, Macon, Ga., and had 

Lila McIntosh Screven, married Samuel Atkin- 
son, leaving issue; 
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Martha Berrien Screven, married Alexander 
leaving issue. 

Dr. James Proctor Screven and his wife Hannah Geor- 
gia Bryan had one daughter, Sarah Ada, who married 
Matthew Henderson whom she had children; among 
them the following married and left issue: 

Ada Henderson, married Henry Foote; 

Maude Bryan married George 
Cosens, Savannah. 

son, Marion Henry Henderson, grew manhood, but 
died unmarried. 

Captain Thomas Forman Screven, third the 
children Dr. Jas. and Hannah Georgia, already 
mentioned, was, like his brother John, enthusiastic mem- 
ber and officer the historic military organization known 
the Savannah Volunteer Guards with which served 
with honor through the whole the War Between the 
States Georgia, South Carolina and Virginia. This 
not the place record the incidents which mark the virtues 
and good deeds the persons whose names hold place 
this family register; but the history these brothers and 
the other one now mentioned written elsewhere and 
should read all who are interested the Screvens and 
their connections. Thomas Screven married first, Ad- 
elaide Van Dyke Moore, daughter Dr. and Eliza- 
beth (Stockton) Moore,and granddaughter Major Thomas 
Stockton who served Major the United States army 
and was, the time his death, Governor Maryland. 
This couple had two sons, the first whom died unmar- 
ried. The second, John Screven, married Mary Gallie Bond, 
daughter Thomas Bond and Miss Gallie, daughter 
Major John Gallie, the Confederate army, who lost his 
life Fort McAllister, Ga. This John, son Thos. and 
Adelaide Screven, survived widow and child. 

Thomas Forman Screven married second, Sallie Lloyd 
Buchanan, daughter Admiral Franklin and Ann Catherine 
(Lloyd) Buchanan, her father having been before the War 
Secession the United States Navy, and afterwards 
the Confederate States Navy. this marriage there was 
offspring. 

Another son Dr. Jas. and Hannah Georgia Screven 
was George Proctor Screven. He, like the other sons, fol- 
lowed the father his devotion the military organiza- 
tion which all them some time their lives served 
faithfully and long. George Screven married Ellen 
Buchanan, sister the wife his brother Thomas F., and 
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daughter, before mentioned, Admiral Franklin and 
Ann Buchanan, and had 

Franklin Screven, married Elizabeth Mackay 
(Stiles) Mills, widow Charles Mills, leaving son; 

Murray Lloyd Screven, married Adele Weber, hav- 
ing one son. 

Ellen Screven, married Willam Gordon, Jr., 
having two Wm. Gordon and Margaret Eleanor 
Gordon. 

Nannie Lloyd Screven, married James Garnett Bas- 
inger, having one child, Anna Basinger. 

Let return now Major John Screven and his wife 
Hannah Proctor, mentioned the article our June num- 
ber. This couple had daughter Martha who became the 
second wife Dr. William Coffee Daniell. Dr. Daniell’s 
first wife was Elizabeth Mary Screven, sister Martha his 
second wife. These two ladies were daughters Proctor 
sisters. Dr. Daniell and his first wife, Martha Screven, had 

Benjamin Daniell, married Eleanor Dockery, and 
left issue; 

Tattnall Daniell, married Susan Ann Footman, and 
left issue. 

Dr. Daniell and his second wife, Elizabeth Mary 
Screven, had 

Charles Daniell, married Elizabeth Richardson—no 
issue 

Sarah Daniell, married Dr. LeHardy, and their 
descendants are with this time. 

giving account the Screvens would un- 
pardonable omit the names members the Bryan 
family who surely did large part shaping the history 
this State. 

will begin with Jonathan Bryan, whom will 
quote few words from Captain Thomas Screven, one 
his descendants, give brief form some account his 
active life: 

“Mr. Bryan moved December, 1752, with his family 
Savannah, permanently. With high standing South 
Carolina, soon became more prominent Georgia. One 
the king’s council; one the judges the court oyer 
and terminer and the general court; treasurer the pro- 
vince; captain company horse militia; prominent 
the councils the malcontents with the actions the Brit- 
ish government regard taxation, who desired and finally 
succeeded separation the province and state from the 
control that government; resigned from the king’s coun- 
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cil, because its threat expel him, whereupon the Union 
Society bestowed upon him silver vase, gift expressive 
the Society’s appreciation his devotion the cause 
his fellow citizens; member the Council Safety and 
Executive Council, one time acting president the 
state; January, 1779, captured with his son James the 
British his ‘Union’ Plantation, twelve miles north and 
west Savannah, but the northern shore the Savan- 
nah river, both taken New York and held there close 
and severe imprisonment for more than two years; when ex- 
changed they returned Georgia South Carolina. Mr. 
Bryan’s last effort for the colonists was his fighting with 
General Wayne the latter’s victory over the British and 
Indians near Savannah the last year the war.” 

Josiah Bryan, sixth child Jonathan and Mary (Wil- 
liamson) Bryan, married Elizabeth Pendarvis, and son 
this couple, Joseph, married Delia Forman, have seen, 
and had John Randolph, Thomas Marsh Forman, and Geor- 
gia Hannah Bryan. The last named has had our attention 
-in what have said Dr. James Screven, her son. 
The second, Thos. Forman Bryan, married first Florida 
Troup, daughter Governor George Troup, whom 
had children, among them Augusta Forman Bryan, who be- 
came the wife Robert Pooler Wayne, and the mother 
Mrs. Wayne and her daughter Eliza are now liv- 
ing Savannah. Her sister, Georgia Bryan Forman (the 
father having dropped the name Bryan 1846) married 
Holmes Conrad, and this family live outside Georgia. 
Another daughter Josiah and Elizabeth (Pendarvis) 
Bryan was named Virginia Sarah, and she married William 
Mackay. She and her two children were lost the sinking 
the steamer “Pulaski,” off the shore North Carolina, 
1838. Joseph Bryan, son Josiah, married Jane Bourke, 
and number children were born this couple, whom 
was Major Henry Bryan, and married Jane Wallace, 
daughter the Rev. Charles Wallace Howard, leaving 
his death his widow, son, and two daughters: 

Ella Howard Bryan, writer short stories, using 
the name, “Clinton Dangerfield.” 

Howard Bryan. 

Virginia Bryan. 

have departed from our original purpose fol- 
lowing certain extent the Bryan line the Screven 
family, and here must take leave the subject, least 
for the present. The other branches and connections are 
worthy special articles, and may some other time 
pay attention them. 
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THE ATTRIBUTES AMERICA. 


Dedicated Theodore Roosevelt, the Greatest Living 
American Patriot. 


America! America!! 
The signet the free: 
The land which gave that wondrous birth— 
Lincoln and Lee. 


Patriotism. America! America!! 
The slogan the 
For honor, and for liberty, 
Victory, the grave. 


Leadership. America! America!! 
The beacon the world, 
Which lights the way shun the shoals 
Where ships state are hurled. 


America! America!! 
The synonym rest, 
bleeding Belgium lifts her eyes, 
And pillows thy breast. 


Justice. America! America!! 
The emblem the 
savage lust can more prevail 
When thou hast shown thy might. 


America! America!! 
The gentle dove peace— 
Thou warrest for the only cause, 
That wrongful wars shall cease! 


Member the Georgia Historical Society. 
Savannah, Ga., July 31, 
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EDITOR’S NOTES. 


wish make clear our readers the fact that the 
Georgia Historical Society not politics. 

Certain newspapers and other publications have as- 
serted that this Society has officially criticised the two 
United States Senators from Georgia for their opposition 
the administration’s war policy. One them, the New 
York Times, said “The Georgia Historical Society, non- 
political body, finds the conduct the Georgia Senators 
matter humiliation and just anger patriotic Geor- 
and quoted more from the article under review 
which need not repeat. The Nation also made the mis- 
take attributing the action taken another body. 

The Georgia Historical Society the publisher our 
Quarterly, and take this method disclaiming any such 
action that referred to, are really just what the 
Times called non-political stick 
closely the specific purposes for which were founded: 
“To collect, preserve, and diffuse information relation 
the history the State Georgia all its various depart- 
ments, and American history generally, and create 
historical library for the use its members and others.” 

have never entered into politics, and never will 
so. The action question was taken newly organized 
institution, with headquarters Atlanta, which has un- 
fortunately adopted name much like ours cause 
all this confusion. called the Georgia Historical Asso- 
ciation. 

The Georgia Historical Society—ours—has been 
existence since 1839, and regret that certain persons 
have now organized and taken name much like 
make this statement necessary. 


are under obligation Sir Gilbert Parker and 
Professor Macneile Dixon, the University Glas- 
gow, for regular remittances publications great in- 
terest behalf the cause Great Britain and the other 
allied powers the present war. These come regular 
intervals, and are full matter bearing the war, and will 
very useful time come persons desiring read 
about the world war from every standpoint. 


Gg 
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From the Hon. James Beck have received 
complimentary copy his latest work: “The War and 
manity,” published Messrs. Putnam’s Sons. 


Since our June number have received the following 

Chicago Historical Society Year Book, 1916. 

Transactions the Royal Society Canada, 
1917. 

Bulletin the Minnesota Historical Society, February, 
1917. 

Journal the State Historical Society, Oc- 
tober, 1916. 

Proceedings the New Jersey Historical Society, Jan- 
uary, April and July, 1917. 

Quarterly the Louisiana Historical Society, January, 


Pennsylvania Magazine History and Biography, July, 
1917. 

New England Historical and Genealogical Register, 
July, 1917. 

Proceedings the New Hampshire ‘Historical Society, 
Vol. 1905-12. 

Proceedings 111th Annual Meeting the New Eng 
land Society the City New York. 

Charleston, C., Year Book, 1916. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


W.—In your Queries and Answers the 
tember Quarterly will you please give the derivation the 
name our suburban village, Thunderbolt? 

The first time the name Thunderbolt appears Geor- 
gia history under the date March 13th, 1733, when 
acknowledgment was made the receipt from Mr. Sam- 
uel Baker cask potash made Thunderbolt, 
Georgia.” Again, General Oglethorpe, the 27th Feb- 
1735-36, mentioned the purchase cargo pro- 
visions delivered St. Simon’s whither went after 
having “passed Skidaway and Thunderbolt.” 
the authority Oglethorpe that the statement has repeat- 
edly been made that the place received its name “from 
thunderbolt, and spring thereupon arose that 
place which still smells the bolt.” 
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Several attempts have been made change the name 
the more dignified one Warsaw, but this case the 
old adage “Give place bad name, and will stick it” 
holds true. The name Warsaw now the real name the 
town, given the act incorporation; but notwith- 
standing all that the people still call Thunderbolt, and will 
probably always so. The cars the trolley line run- 
ning there all bear the name which the people insist 
calling it. 

But even though the name Warsaw should 
adopted, would misnomer. The reason for the 
change was because the town branch what 
wrongfully called Warsaw River. The river and island 
called should really the Indian name Wassaw, and 
they were originally named. correctly given tract 
published 1740, called State the Province Geor- 
gia,” William Stephens, which the author wrote that 
“To the southward Tybee are the following enteries, viz: 
Wassaw,” etc., and Brahm, his “History the Pro- 
vince Georgia,” always used that name, giving less 
than three times one page. 


H—Who was the wife Oglethorpe? Was she 
ever Georgia? 

the 15th September, 1744, General Oglethorpe 
married Elizabeth, only daughter Sir Nathan Wright, 
Baronet, Cranham Hall, Essex, England. made his 
final departure from Georgia the 23rd July, 1743, will 
seen that Mrs. Oglethorpe never was here. 


have been told some persons that 
General Nathanael Greene died Mulberry Grove, and 
others that died White Hall, the home Mr. Gib- 
bons. What the truth about this matter? 

Our correspondent not alone his desire set 
right this subject. many writers have made the pos- 
itive statement that General Greene died his home, Mul- 
berry Grove, that they surely must have had sufficient rea- 
son for saying; but, the other hand, many have stated 
that died White Hall, the home Mr. William Gibbons, 
among the latter being the Rev. George White, his 
“Statistics Georgia.” The former statement correct. 
The General was Savannah the 12th June, 1786, and 
the next day started early return Mulberry Grove, 
intending spend the day White Hall. After breakfast 
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and his party went look over the rice crop Mr. Gib- 
bons, where supposed the heat the sun was intense 
have afterwards affected him. any rate, was 
not once stricken down, for the best accounts show that 
was while his way home the evening that com- 
plained severe pain the head. needless re- 
count the facts regarding his last moments and death. 
not positively known what was the cause his death, 
whether was sunstroke, according some, conges- 
tive chill, according others. The fact is, the weight 
the evidence shows,.that died Mulberry Grove. 


L.—How was Count Pulaski introduced Gen- 
eral Washington? 

Benjamin Franklin, minister France when Pulaski 
was much talked of, gave the following letter Pulaski, 
delivered Washington: 

“Count Pulaski, Poland, officer famous through- 
out Europe for his bravery and conduct defence the 
liberties his country against the great invading powers 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia, will have the honour de- 
livering this into your hands. The Court here have en- 
couraged and promoted his voyage, from opinion that 
may useful our service.” 
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